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PR E FACE 

The Arakan State is. situated on the boundary of Bangladesh 
and Burma. It is a constituent unit of the Socialist Republic of ihr 
4Jnion of Burma. It is separated from Burma proper by a range of 
mountains known as the Arakan Yomas, which has acted as a 
barrier against inter-communication between the people living on 
either side of it. Though descended from the same stock, worshipping 
the same faith and speaking the same language as the Burmese, the 
Arakanese have witnessed the flowering of a distinct culture, and 
have preserved a distinct dialect. 

In olden days, Arakan was a thriving, independent ancient border 
state beyond ancient India. Situated east of Vanga and Samatala. 
Indologists, writing about the history and culture of ancient India, 
never mentioned this area where high standards of living, culture and 
art flourished. The present work is an attempt to fill the missing 
link between ancient India and Burma proper by presenting a few 
aspects of the rich cultural heritage of Arakan. 

x Images in stone and bronze, representing the Buddhist Art 'of 
Ancient Arakan (before 1000 A.D) are presented in this book. 

A Fat Monk image, miniature stupas, a tablet of auspicious 
symbols, dedicatory inscriptions fallen out of old ruined stupas and 
caityas, a relief sculpture of preaching Buddha discovered from the 
Selagiri hill and sculptures found on the platforms of the Mahamuni 
Shrine are all sculptured out of, or inscribed on stones. 

The miniature cetis (caityas), bells, lamps and numerous Buddha 
images, crowned and uncrowned, are all made of bronze. These bronze 
artifects provide evidence of a flourishing school of bronze castings. 
Tho timr of casting ranged from th* 5th century A,l). to the 10th 
century A.D. 



it 

I have presented many varieties of bronze Buddha images bo h 
crowned and uncrowned, of Arakan having different gestures. 1 ' havo 
also explained these gestures one by one. Any one who is interested 
m Buddhist iconography, I hope, will be able to find in the images I 
have presented, nr# types and variations till now unknown to them 
and also remarkable affinities with those that they are more or less' 
familiar with. In both cases. I fervently hope that, a really interested 
mind will have much to take delight in. 

These Buddha images, covering a period of nearly five hundred 
years, recorded the artistic achievements of bronze-casters from the 
period of experimentation ( 5th century A.D) to the period of 
culmination ( 10th century A.D ) in the well modelled graceful figures 
of the last period. The metal caster's art, especially in the fashioning 
of crowned Buddha images, remained throughout at a high level. 
The pictures of these images, which I have presented in this book 
amply testify to the truth of my remarks. 

Although the Mahamuni Sculptures represented the earliest group 
of the Buddhist Art of Arakan. they are described in the last chapter 
of the book for reasons which will become apparent after reading the 
Chapter on "Buddhism in Arakan". 

1 want to record my gratitude to those who assited me in one way 
or another in writing this book. 

To Sao Hso Horn formally of the Higher Education Department, 
for the pains he took in carefully reading the whole text and 
suggesting many corrections. 

To U Tin Oo, Chief Editor, Universities Translation and 
Publication Department, my friend and colleague, I am very deeply 
indebted for preparing all the photographic works in this book The 
publication of this book would not have been possible without his 
generous help. 

To U Thaw Kaung, Librarian, Universities Central Library, for 
aH the help he kindly gave me in searching for reference materials. 

To Daw Sein Sein Nwe of the University Correspondence Courses 
Department for typing the whole manuscript. 
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..-to na&iA' <5eoft%p|iicar DiltHptioh 

orfwArtfefft &tafte i* situated between B6fmi frroper cm the east atitf 
Bangladesh, on *he *#gt. ft eitend* froi* fcift; fcl c 20' Nat its 
flpttltaraitiost OnM 4*: fitttfTWf N, at Pagoda Pofiit^ its southern 
e*it*miiy. From wett^to east it ieStteads from the Naaf *River at -Long. 
QMltiMm totftlle cresttiae of th¥ Ar*kan $6*f?aC IS&ig/^S* 20* Ei Sec 
Map I and I!. ^ 1 

The latitudinal and longitudinal extensions given above do not 
give a true idea of the area of the present day Arakan, because it is 
mostly a narrow coastal strip. The only area where there is space to 
speak of is the area around Akyab which formerly was the centre or 
nucleus of the ancient Arakanese kingdom. See Map III. 

The north -south extension (latitudinal spread) of the present day 
Arakan State is 360 miles as the crow flies, but in the Akyab district, 
ths cradle, so to speak, of Arakanese civilisation, the extent is only about 
ISO miles or so. The east-west extension is even less At the broadest part, 
that is the northern end, the extent from the Bay of Bengal to the crcstline 
of the Arakan Yoma is about 100 miles. Further south, about the 
latitude of Sandoway, the breadth is only about 25 milts. The coastal 
strip continues narrowing down still further to the south until it ends 
at a point, known as Pagoda Point. The present area of the Arakan 
State is 14,200 square miles. 



fn time past, the limits of the old Arakanese kingdoms have 
varied according to the prowess of the ruling king. In times of 
greatness, the area of the kingdom of Arakan has covered twice the 
area of the present day State, There were times when Arakan controlled, 
the Dacca area as far afield as Mushidabad. The Chittagong area was most 
of the time under Arakanese rule till 1666 A.D., when the Mogul 
Emperor annexed the area because of the Shah Shuja affair. Chittagong 
is an Arakanese word signifying "the head of the army 1 * or a fort. 

The Peoples of Arakan 

The earliest people who lived in Arakan were Negritos who are 
mentioned in the chronicles as "Bilus" (cannibals). They appear to 
have been the direct neolithic descendents of the Arakanese soil. Later, 
waves of peoples of different races came into this land from the north. 
Late -coiners were the Mros *an^ |SAi, followed by the Chins, the 
Khamis, the Daingnets and the Chaungthas. 

All the Arakanese Chr<^i^§Cinentif^4j» cdming to Arakan of 
indo- Aryan peoples from the Ganges Valley and the founding of the 
Pities of Dhanyawadi ao4 $§s*ls by theis Itiftg&iXhe? Indiafe chiefs who 
capae ,ov$y probably rftfad j^vsr tfe§ iiftive population, gradually impre- 
ssing, on them their culture and religion. There can be no doubt either 
that Buddhist adventurers, traders and ? missionaries managed . to reath 
Arakan at a m*XrmlXtmf&Q&* -fffftrhiefro *fc***dwnt of the CbrtWian 
Era. ^ 
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^i ? T|f #ar!y Ms$dry of tl|ft Mngdom of Arakan up to 1000 AD. 

t{S : a ,T|> ^>no^;^istj^^iiave largely neglected Ar^kan. .This is Aiainly 
pC^jts ^Bogj^p|^al pasitiboij a^tljs JbauiMjaFy.of India ^aod, Burma. 
Burmese historians have 4jfecytf^ their ef forts V! to ^lucidat«|g puch facts 
as can be ascertained about Burma, proper; "and the Burma Archaeolo- 
^ §;ery^havft nQt.iyidertaketi ,%ay >^eriQ^g excavations la Ar^kan. 
4olpgists ^ £he ,^f|aai MvBjhow^ little interest io an ai^ea in 
gil^ eye|> jit^ihei i>efiod de^ltu|W^h here i^ytp tv 1000 ^D), Indian 
ivilization ,^as ^pt ^ aa turpi 'iWiKlp^ but, w& u something -> imposed oa 
I the country from without. 

j t| A b <>ttt forty y^ftKs ^^^^thif^a^knefratoletthe early MBtoty 
f M ^r#l^a iip tq lOQQ,^ in the tocrfl 

? ^Ifopicles. Tbilisi* of k|(^s be^an with those vho Hrere dated few* 
jAout 3000 B.C. The first king mentioned waa Mafayif, He ; ^waatftii« 
|-. : -..y^on of a prince from Kapilavastu who must have been driven into this 
| [ t ^gioq ^on pgHt^al gf^p^, M^ayu mM^ t^fdltughter t>f& powerful 
^ l|[ro tribal phief, qf whom ^e^d^^vas told aactod^ When the youn^ 
K grin^e came ^ age h^Jbd .. t^e wl^le qjf his mother's tfibe, as well as all his 
k ^JW^ r ^ f fiWo^^ ^ ror %i ibdjla a^d c<w^W^red Arakan. He founded the 
| IJl^^i^^f I^iapj^w^du >His descendents, numbered fif^jh foue Okiagm 

■.,•>-;., . , ..-u-'-: -:■.?■■; -,/,£r ■: .i" .' '"^'ff ^. /■ '.K:..M^Vr : ' ?-fi-y.. ■■■ -■ '1 : r^.-:-- 

: lh^^ c?wne Kanrazagri and bU tyeaty ^ight kingly desceadeiit^ 
%,^W^dotftf is^iwl #|fc|o|JPha^awadn ,0^ : /^ 
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Hii- Jfc d r na f ty , fo " nded by K*nrazagri was succeeded by the Suriya 
r SI '?. of A whom J w as Canda Surly*. He founded the third city 

♦LPrT^L- A c ?' dl I« , to the c *ro«icles it was during his reigj 
that the Buddha visited Arakan with his five hurdred disciples. It was Jt 
mentioned that the famous Mahamuni image (which is at present in 
Mandalay) was cast with his consent as a memento of Jus sojourn in 
the country. A palm- leaf manuscript entitled, >appadanapakarana 
provides a detailed account of the casting of this image The Suriya' 
dynasty consisted of forty eight kings and was succeeded by the 
Candra dynasty. ' 

The founder of the Candra dynasty was Malta Tains Candra 
He ascended the throne in 788 A. D. and built the city of Vesali which 
he made his capital. Vesali collapsed die to the invasion of the Shans 
in 957 A. D- Though under uftseWfed conditions it continued as caoital 
till 1018 A.D. P 

-At present <fther evidences rathar *han the chronicles are available 
to elucidate the early history of Arakan. Epigraphic and numismatic 
materials are now ; avflable. They are the pra^stisy the votive inscrip- 
tions, th« copper plate land grant^thf bell inscriptions and numerous 
early coins struck for the purpose of currency. A ' a ?!>trs • 

' iOat of these the most important one being the Anandacandra 
Inscription inscribed on the 1 west face of the'pfifarnow at the Shitthaong 
Pagoda at Mrauk-Oo, Arakan. See' Plate 1. It ^s* a prasaati of king 
Anandacandra who ruled Arakan obout 720 A.D. See Plate 2. 

It had been dated on palaeographic grounds to the beginning of 
than 8th century A. D. by Dr. E. H. Johnston, an* DrJ D-C. Sircar. 
Dr. Johnston was th# first to readme inscription fuHy. His readings 
reveal a list o^ kings which he considered to he reliable from the 
beginning of the Candra dynasty. f > " ? 0(.h 

i; The first part ofbthe inscription contains three sections Quoting 
the names of the kings who were believed to have ruled over the area 
before Anandacandra; together with the duration of their reigns. 
The first of these three sections dimls with certain kings who 
altogether ruted for a total of 1016 or i060 years. The beginning 
of this section is damaged; but, as all the five kings at the commence- 
ment of the extant portion are stated to have ruled for 120 years 
it is clear that this section (or at least the earlier part}' is mythical.' 
We may refer to this section as tha 1st period. TW second section 
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****<*>& ti* cftftdra kings, sixteen of whom are stated to have ruled 
gtaflttfcstf 230y e »r#^he^*#tl'%o W *Ver. , enumerates only thirteen 
••anea although their JfcefgnJ^erlodV as quoted in it come up to 230 
fgns.v*lfris % posslBIfe bdcfiUse three fclugs 1'0 the dynasty" who may 
£** rated lor * few w^ -%r mdithgS { were omitted from the list, 
^a^ cn^tMs. section^ m 2tfd period. The feat of the three 
efiton steals with the fiteily to whfch Anandacandra belonged and 
mfm is0&. names of Ms eight ; tfren^easbrT stated to have together 
^edjdoi 119 years and S months. r We naf^f this section the 3rd 
f** tiSee Tables I, IT and IH for the names of the kings and 
UNfeirattdg petted. ^ >\ dwr -«i».i * •.■■*•> 

aaisiA "in <■--'•■ ..-r >■■■:,* ,:-yc : r,- ■:■:::-,:• y :■-■■■.'■ ~ "> t- ■' 

-tesWi^l« rt of the inscription i* an eulogy of Anandacandra 
"**"""*7fc % k^S'* pious, activities in the fist wine years of his 
P^WW conclude that the inscription was apparently 
J # *ka njntb year of bia reign. He was evidently a Buddhist 
i ^arec-;: ^ w'igion and he calls himself an upasaka, but following 
P : *«|l? a 9# ifi ^ tradition of religious tolerance ho did not neglect the 
Brahmans in his display oft liberality. 

J JlB £m*t* dypasty motioned in the second section began in the 
f*m of .**» *°i*$l» century. Out of the list of thirteen kings of this 
*! 9ty »,! w « •" now, in possession of coins attack by nine kings. See 
,„„ e, r^'^ f These early coin&are alt of silver. They seem to have b> en 
issued in three or four denominations and to have been struck to certain 
|v weight standards. They were coined to serve as currency. The patterns 
p: an the coins persist without major changes for about 600 years. This 
- ' is further proof that the coins were used as currency. 

fcv In addition to the nine different coins belonging to nine different 
\. kings of this dynasty of the 2nd period, two epigraphic records of kings 
I Ntticandra and Viracandra were also found at the Vesali site about the 
| year 1956. See Plate 15. This Candra dynasty came to an end with the 
| king Dhrticandra. Taking the time estimate of Dr. Johnston and Dr Sircar 
| this would have happened about the end of the 6th century. 

After them, there seems to have been trouble in the area. The 3rd 
v, period begins with king Mahavira who may have come from another 
kingdom (Purempura). For the next fifty years or more, it seems none 
fc of the rulers were able to establish a dynasty. Johnston calls this the 
~; confused period in early Arakanese history. The names of the two 
H kings on the list of this period tallies with the coins found in that 
piWti They were Dhammawizaya and Dhammacandra. See Plate 6. 
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The north face inscription of the p/llar at Sbitthaung Pagoda, 
Mr^uk^(^b %as» according to Dr Johnston, written in* Bengali script 
%f : tt* lOtfc* century A. B. X£e letters in $he js<a?pt are badly cut and 
^ary considerably in shape. Jhe ifl^riptioa amounts to iixty nine 
Tines; ^fcen 1 counted on th^Mght $ide. Part* ^ Jhem *are entir*§r gone; 
the rest is written in a slipshq^ haiMt, and tfca lubbing itaejtf seems fo 
have befrii ineffiaen|ty done so w to make r^ing of it^ chancy* There 
appears to be at leist three inscriptions, a|l t i^ much the same scttpt* 
According td Dr. Johnston, a competent epjgraphist, working on the 
stone instead the rubbings, should be^blq to produce a fair reading 
of the inscriptions. He concluded that North Arakan %g#ia produced in 
the tenth century a dynasty of some importance. The history of Arakan 
for the period between A nandacandra and the 10th cehttity will be enli- 
ghtened if these inscriptions of; the north faC* Of the pHlat ai^ prbpefly 
deciphered. A number of coins that fall within -ihW^rtod have alsd 
been found. The most notable one being that of lung Sift Slmgh*£te- 
ndacandra. See Plate 6. By studying the writings on this cpin palaeV 
ogrsphicaljy we can place this king Vcnle about the end of the ninth 
century or the beginning of the tenth cetriufy. ' 

This i* all that we know about tHe* history df ancient Arakan. The 
standard of ^culture and the civilisation of the people residing ft* the 
country during this period can be judged from th# r lil1?&f coins the^ 
qsedf as ^cujiejicy and the i^gibui^art ^libh I aifi presenting in ftis 

, ..,: .I.-i: ■■?!■;: :r-,-v.:? -m*. ■' ' • " ■ -:v,;n' TV.— ■" - *''^&- ' ■ l '"• * 

..---■.*...■;'. ; ; ■ ***- '*: ' :> . ; ■ .: '- -' * 

' - ,, . ..,-., , . ..,:-. , ..■ *. .■ ^Vr... '■"■■ ;■-.- ■:■ - •,. r v ■-.■■•iS ■;.,- 
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,.?.«3'»EtHs*.-^. 'Reign l; ^ r live Assignment 



j.^.^» 



1. Ceit O'c 120 *'>■'&&* &C 

2. Lo« 120 K 'il8 1^6 * 

3. hoit t 120 * 3$T ^ ,£ 

4. Lost ' 120 "' '278 B.C 

5. Battabali 120 158 &.C c 

6. Raghupati 120 :/:a &S' r 'W& " 

7. tort ^ 120 ? r n 82 A.D T 

8. Cafidrodaya 27 ** % A.t> 

9. Anaaveta kings 5 229 AD 
10, Lost ' 77 ' 234 A.D U 



> r 



11. Rimbhyappa ' 23 ^11 A.D 

12. KttVaraial 7 834 A.D 

13. Umavirya 20 341 A.D 

14. Jugna 7 361 A.D 

15. Lanki 368 A.D 
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THI SECOND fMIOD 



Name Of King I^O£th Ot Dr. SfcrcarVT«aia- 
Rtign >re Assignment 



1. Dv«n candra 55 > t 370 AJD 

2. Raja candra 20 ■ 425 A4) 

3. Kaja candra 9 445 A.D 

4. Deva candra 22 454 AJ> 

5. Yajfia candra 7 t t 476 A.R 

6. Caudra bandhu 6 03; 03 A^D 

7. Bhumi candra 7 489 A.Pj 

8. Bhuti candra 24 4£$ A.D 

9. Niti candra 55 520 A,JP 

10. Vira, candra 3 575 A.D 

■- "-• ■■; *'- ■* * , ,. ' ,. L 

11. Pritj candra 12 ' 578 .AJ) 

12. Pr ft yic !l!l ra 7 % f tA-P 

13. Dhrti candra 3 597 A.D 



,6 
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TABLE III. 
THE THIRD PERIOD 





Name Of King Lenth Of 


Dr. 


Sircar's Tepta- 




Reign 


tive 


i Assignment 




1. Mahavira 


12 




600 A.D 




2. Vrayajap 


12 




612 A.D 




3. Sevinren 


12 


'•,..£.'' 


624 A.D 




4. Dharma sura 


13 




636 A.D 




5. Vajra sakti 


16 


<*., 


649A.D 




6. Dharma vijaya 


36 




665 A.D 


-r' 1 ""'.- 


7. Nar<mdra vijaya 3 




701 A.D 


m '. ^ 










■.*#*:-'•: 


8* Dharma candra 


16 




704 A.D 


u 'jar ■>-.> 


9. Ananda candra 


9 




720 AD 


fo;.... 


' r ■ "'■'" -.-..■ ~ ' " ■ 


■ ' • ' : 
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CHAPTER III 
The Cities of Dhanyawadi and Vaaall 



Location 



The capital cities of the former kingdom of Arakan, may be de- 
vided into two groups: one group comprising those cities situated in 
the Kaladan Valley and the other, those of the Lemro Valley. Mrauk- 
Oo (Mrohaung), the last of the Royal Capitals of Arakan is unique, 
because it occupies a narrow valley in the hills between the Lemro 
and the Kaladan rivers. Commanding the only big gap between the 
two valleys, the city exerted control over both those valleys which 
were easily accessible by means of streams and roads. 

* 

However, since our present concern is with the Arakan of the 
period before 1000 A.D., we shall be dealing only with the cities of 
the Kaladan Valley. Of these, the most important by far are the cities 
of Dhanyawadi and Vesali, both located just west of the ridge which 
lies between the Kaladan and the Lemro rivers. Th# sites of these 
cities are about 16 miles apart, but both were built on the well- 
drained foothill area of the ridge, with their backs against the ridge. 
As a matter of fact, the eastern wall of Vesali is built on the ridge 
itself. The ridge is 1200 feet high behind Dhanyawadi, but decreases 
in height towards the south Behind Vesali it is 400 feet high. 
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■ ' TOanyawadi (Lat, 20° 52' N., Long 93° 3'EO is located 6 miles 
#»t of the Kaladan river, and about 60 miles up-river from its mouth 
Pfy*b* The city site is about 16 miles north of Vesali, and some 
miles north of Mrauk-Oo (Mrohaung). See Map III. The city is 
up against the ridge which separates^ the Kaladan valley 
the Lemro valley. The remains show that there was an outer and 
|l!uittner city. Parts of the walls and the moats can still be seen in 
many places.The modern village of Thayettabin lies in the southwestern 
part of the outer city, and the Mahamuni Shrine lies just to the north 
of the inner city. See Map IV and Plate 7. The old city was of fairly 
targe size, almost circular in shape, with the eastern wall at the base 
of the ridge. On the western side* only a small portion of the outer 
^rall remain because of the revages of the Thare Chaung, a 
tributary of *the Kaladan. The chaung may have once formed the 
moa | on the west. The remaining parts of the former moat have been 
'Itai over and have become paddy fields* 




0i ! The inner city was the site of the Palace. Royalty and officialdom 
t»*ided within the inner city. The common people occupied the outer 
dtty whose walls also enclosed the fields which they cultivated. The 
aiia of the inner city was only 64 acres. In those days of insecurity, 
tebeo the country was often subject to raids by various hill tribes, th« 
people felt safer within the walls. By enclosing the paddy fields, the 
pwple would have an assured food supply even under siege, thus per- 
grfttiiig them to withstand the seige. 

■■■-^ Dhanyawadi was built at a time when only the upper Kaladan 

"* M above high water level. To the south, below the latitude of 

iik-Oo (Mrohaung), the country was still one vast area of mangrove 

faps. Only the edges of the islands were then reclaimed for culti- 

Itra. Small sailing ships could come right up the Thare Chaung to 

!city^ Indian influences penetrated into the city by sea and by land. 

According to local chronicles, this Dhanyawadi is the third 

^ awadi I have mentioned in Chapter II, afcd it is supposed to 

Wj been the Capital of Arakan from the 6th century B.C. to 788 

Dl ,J?r. E.H. Jonston. however, after deciphering Anandacandra 

^tion of Shitthaung Pagoda which is situated in Mrauk«Oo, dated 

Jljjndiu^of Vesali as 350 A.D. Dr. Sircar of the Indian Archaeo- 

||1 Survey also agrees with Dr. Johnston, in differing from the local 
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chronicles, and he has suggested the date of the * om *^^^ 
be about 370 A.D. If we are to accept these dates, then Dhanjawadi 
was the Capital of Arakan up to 350 o^ 370 A.p. 

Dhanyawadi controlled the Kaladan Valley and^ also the Mayu 
Valley on the w est . At that time the Lemro had probably not as yet 
butuo any well- drained flood plain in its upper reaches. This region 
w*t£. raH probability occupied by hill ^J?™^l£™ 
Lemro valley, the flood 'plain was mainly .f ££*£«* ^^^ 
side, the hills reaching the river along most of the eastern bank- 

Vesali 

Vesali (Lat:20°40- N., Long. 93° 9* E0 lies 16 miles soj£r of 
Dhanyawadi. See Map III. It has on its western flank the Rann Chaung, 
a tributary of the Kaladan, and on its eastern side, the ridge which 
separates the Kaladan Valley from the Lemro Valley. The shape of the 
Sty™ rather unusual since the walls were built in such a way as to 
obtain the fullest advantage of the well- drained land^ ^ ^ m 
th* foothill zone. The shape is somewhat oval, the north and east 
runn?ng^n more or less Straight lines, while the walls on the south 
Ind "SJ west are curved. See Map V and Plate 8. A tributary of the 
Rann ChTung now traverses the city site. According to the local 
fc^niru. SL city's full name is "Vesali, the city with the stone 

dock d in those days. Remains of those stone stairs leading to the 
pier can still be seen at ebb-tide, on the northwest of the city. 

The northsouth diameter of the outer walls at the widest part 
is nearly 10,000 feet, while the east-west diameter is only about 
6 5 SS feet at the widest. The area of the city is about 2.7 
■ squVre miles very definitely larger than Dhanyawadi. Like 
EyawTdi Vesali also has a smaller inner city: the palace site. 
?t is rectangular in shape with a length of 1500 feet and a width 
of 1000 feet. A moat surrounds the walls of this inner city. 

Vesali a bigger city, was even more secure than Dhanyawadi, 
with the populaffon tilling their fields inside the city walls It is 
Noteworthy that Vesali, lying further south, was even more open to 
western influence. According to local chronicles, Vesali was the 
Tnital of Arakan from 788 to 957 A-D. when conditions became 
uXttled tSyTcontinued as the capital till 1018 A-D. under 
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ikose unsettled conditions. According to Johnston and Sircar, Vesali 
^H$ founded even earlier than the date given in the local chronicles; 
tfcey give the date as 350 or 370 A.D. In any* case, Vesali was a 
filter and more thriving port than Dhanyawadi. 

.■*$* .: 

^ Both the cities of Dhanyawadi and Vesali being built on the 
#ell-drained foothill area of the ridge which lies between the 
Katadan and the Lemro rivers, are well preserved from the ravages 
j|| the rivers. Many and varied antique pieces have been found from 
these two places from time to time. Systematic excavation of these 

to sites are sure to harvest rich rewards. The majority of the 
ages shown in this book were obtained from the relic chambers of 
fifned pagodas situated in these places. 



r. 
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CHAPTER IV 



The "Fat Monk" Image 

According to Gordon Luce:, writing in his book "Old Pagan" 
the Fat Monk image is a widespread and ancient type of image 
frequently found in old relic chambers at such well known sites as 
Sriksetra, Rangoon, Pegu,Mandalay, Pagan and so on. The Fat Monk 
is invariably depicted with a bulging belly, always sitting cross- 
legged, usually in padmasana, either in dhyana mudra, or with both 
hands supporting his belly, He is often depicted sitting on a double 
lotus throne, sometimes on a bare pedestal, and on rare occasions, 
with a back-slab behind him His statuettes, always small [up to 9 
inches in height), are made from many kinds of material including 
stone, bronze, silver-gilt, bronze-gilt, plaster, terracotta, and even 
unburnt clay, sometimes lacquered and gilded. 

Luce's book "Old Pagan" contains pictures of ten different 
images of the Fat Monk, together with an account concerning them. 
Luce raised the question of who the Fat Monk could have been, and 
tried to answer it with some conjectures of his own and of others. 
We read therefore that Charles Duroiselle first took the Fat Monk 
to be the pJt-bellied Jambhala or Kubera, Lord of the Yakasa 
and as sbch, the god of wealth. He is later said to have accepted 
the idea that the monk might be Kaccayana monk, a scholar and 
the author of the first Pali Grammer. We are also, given U Myas 
view that these figures probably represented Gavampati, the patron 
saint of the Mons # Since Luce could not be sure about whom the 
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fat Honk represented, he merely stated that he leant towards U 
lira's opinion, giving his reasons for his stand. 

In 1922, one small stone image of such a Fat Monk was 
d in Arakan. It was found by a taung-ya cultivator from among 

■Sfc rui0s °* an old brick pagoda at panzeemyaung phyar about 
| jM*^ ***«» ^st of the old Vesali site. Tfte image is 4.4 inches high, 
£ *4 inches wide and 0.9 inch thick. The Fat Monk is depicted in a 

fitting posture, with his right foot placed on his left thigh. He is 

afaown sitting on a lotus tnrone, with a back-slab behind him. 

The backtab is docorated 'with flower petals around the border. The 
| iaaak is in dhyana mudra with his left hand placed on the right 
; Hind, and he has a piece of cloth wrapped around the chest, with 

a&* end of the piece hanging down over the left shoulder. 

See Plate 9. 

ft appears that the image is no longer in its original form. This ** 

| tampering with the original waa due to the thought-less acts of 

|. beautification by the later possessors of the image. Although the 

P jltocess of beautification .set in motion through good intentions and 

£v pious impulses, the net result was that it ruined the original art. 

Jfoffeaaately, however, the backside of the back-slab has not been 

' Atepered with, and still possesses a line of inscription in the Brahmi 

jwrftpt: See Plate 9. According to the palaeographical consideration 

-#< the, script, the image can be dated around the beginning of the 

Christian era. The line can be translated as Saccakaparibajaka(ji) na. 

^^accakaparibajaka was a Nirgrantha Jina ascetic. He lived in 
;lMHyd.urlag. the lifetime of the Buddha. He was a philosopher and 
iiM^^<-He.wa^aaidtohave challenged Mahavira and the Buddha to 
^j|§cus|ion with him about whose philosophy was the best. We are 
tefcMhat at the end of the debate he had to bow down to the 
Bftddba and acknowledge the Buddha's superiority. In Dr. 
IfcUlasekera's Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Saccaka was mentioned 
|a one of those who became a follower of the Buddha. 

^ ^his fat Monk discovered in Arakan, whose identity was 
illed in the inscription at the back of the* back-slab, has now 
(gSttefced us regarding the Fat Monks found in other parts of 
i&a/jik has already been mentioned by Gordon Luce. 
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Miniature Stupas 

To Buddhist the world over, the stupa is an emblem -of Buddha's 
parinirvana, for the stupa is a monument errected over relics of the 
Buddha. And because Buddhists revere the relics of the Blessed One, 
it naturally follows that the stupa should play a leading role in Bud- 
dhist architecture. 

The oldest stupas extant are full hemispherical domes constructed 
of brick or stone, usually raised on a terrace. The stupas of Sanchi, 
Andher and Mankiala near Rawalpindi, in India an4 Pakistan, all 
belong to such 3 type. At a later period, a solid cyHnder or drum 
was added beneath the hemisphere, thereby gradually raising it above 
the ground-level. Later still a square piece of stone came to be placed 
on top of the hemisphere. This square piece acted as the support for the 
hti or finial. Still later on an architect added a niche to one side of 
the drum. Later architects developed this idea by adding four niches 
to the drum, each niche facing one of the cardinal points. Today these 
niches each contain an image of the Buddha. See Plate 10, Generally 
four Buddhas are figured around votive stupas. (There are some 
stupas with five niches, but these are very rare.] # 

Today almost every hillock in Arakan is crowned with a pagoda, 
but old stupas dating before 1000 A.D. are now extremely rare. They 
have either collapsed due to weathering, (annual rainfall in the 
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j&ikan State is over 200 inches), Or have been destroyed by 
vitfaatism, or been encased in pagodas built by later kings. There is 
ji&^loubt, howevetv that they were once plentiful. The inscription of 
wacandra, a king of the Candra dynasty states that a hundred stupa* 
^^constructed and dedicated by King Viracandra because of his 
l§^ r for the True Law. See Plate 15: To date, 6ver thirty stone in- 
affcriptions bearing, in Gupta characters, the Yedhamma verse in full, 
if hate been found from all over Arakan. These stone inscriptions are 
the remains of the old stupas built before the 6th century A.D. 

Recently miniature stone stupas with the Yedhamma verse 

I inscribed on them have been found in Arakan. I now present three of 

| them. The first miniature stone stupa was found at the foot of the 

t Kyauktaw Hill when an oki stone stupa collapsed to reveal the 

miniature encased inside. See Plate 10 for the stupa, and Plate 11 

f$f tile Yedhamma verse inscribed on it. By studying the characters 

used in inscribing the verse palaeographically, we can establish the 

%:.. date of the stupa. In the case of the present stupa we can roughly 

p assign the date to be somewhere about the 5th century A.D. 

^ This miniature stupa consists of two pieces. The lower piece is 

; a square base which may be regarded as a plinth. The height of the 
plinth is about seven inches. The upper piece is the stupa proper, 
about two and a half feet in height. Tills piece has a square platform 
made to fit in the base. Above this platform is a cube. The complete 
| Yedhamma verse is inscribe^ on one of the faces of this cube. There 
jp is another square platform on the cube. Above the platform are three 
i terraces, and above the terraces is the cylindrical drum decorated with 
| three bands. The middle band is broader and thicker than the other 
two. The top of the cylinder is hemispherical. It looks like an invert- 
eel bowl or a bell. On the top of the hemisphere is a ring of beads 
surmounted by moulding which support the hti. 

I-. 

| The two other miniature stupas were found at Meechaungwa 

I village, twenty miles north of Kyauktaw town. The village lies on 

I the bank of the Kaladan river. The erosion of the banks brought to 

P light the two stupas which were stuck in the mud about 20 feet 

below ground level. They are now kept for safe custody and pr#- 

I servation in Akyab town. See Plate 12. The miniature, stupa in 

Plate 12 is almost exactly like the first oae % except that the Yedhamma 

verse is incomplete and is inscribed in a single line on one of the 

sides of the square platform. The verse reads: Yedhamma flttU 
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prabhawa hetu* See Plate 12. The stupa is complete with 
plinth and hti. The third stupa which is shown in Plate 13, however, 
no longer has a plinth. The part above the cylinder has also been 
broken off and is missing. The incomplete Yedhamma verse is 
inscribed in two lines. Yedhamma hetu on the square platform above 
the cube and Prabhawa hetu on the cube itself. See Plate 13. This 
stupa is slightly shorter than the first one, whereas the second is 
slightly taller. From studying the handwriting on these two stupas, 
(palaeographical examination), they £an also he assigned to the 4th 
or 5 th century A. D. 

These three surviving miniature stupas carved out of stone in 
a bygone age, and by chance spared by the climate, together with 
other stone inscriptions fallen from fold pagodas, each bearing the 
Yedhamma verse in Gupta characters, are sufficient to establish posi- 
tively, the fact that Buddhism flourished in Arakan not later than the 
4th or 5th century A. D. 

Why did the people of that era inscribe the Yedhamma verse on 
religious sculptures and monuments? What do the words signify? It 
will not be out of place to answer these questions here. 

After having attained Enlightenment, Buddha pteached his first 
sermon to the five ascetics who were his former companions, in the 
Deer Park (Mrigadava) on the outskirts of Benares. These five became 
his first disciples. Buddha then proceeded to Rajagriha where King 
Bimbisara gave him the park known as the Bamboo Grove. While 
Buddha and his disciples were sojourning there, a remarkable incident 
occured. 

Assaji, the youngest of the five disciples, went into the city of 
Rajagriha with his alms-bowl, where he met an ascetic by the name of 
Upatisya, who was later to become one of the chief disciples of 
Buddha under the name of Sariputra. Upatisya was greatly impressed 
by Assaji* s dignity and composure and was moved to ask who was 
AssajPs teacher and what were his teachings. Assaji replied that his 
teacher was Gautama Buddha, but that as regards Buddha's teachings, 
he being newly ordained, could not explain the dhamma completely. 
The eager Upatisya, however, pressed Assaji to tell him a little of 
wfcat he knew. Assaji complied by reciting the Yedhamma verse. 
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"Ye dhamma hetu prabhava hetum tesam tathagata 

, Hyavadattesanca yo nirodha evamvadi mahasramanah" 

Out of all the laws, the law of cause is the origin. 

Tathagato (i. e. Buddha) has spoken of the conditions arising 

- j from a cause. He has also spoken of their cessation. This is 

^ the doctrine of the great 'Sramanai.e.Buddha). 

Upon hearing the verse, Upatisya's higher consciousness was awakened 
immediately. (He became a Sotapan, the first stage for becoming an 
Arahat) 

%*$,t' ■ 

The Yedhamma verse, therefore, gives the cream of Buddhism. 
According to the comments made by G. Coedes M The extraordinary 
conciseness of this stanza, that gives in four verses the quintessence 
Of tka Reaching of the Master, might alone be considered sufficient 
justification for its choice and explanation of its popularity. But 
re is more in it than that. According to the tradition preserved 
most ancient writings, it was by means of this stanza that the 
idha secured the adherence of the two disciples Sariputta and Mog- 
after wards revered in the circles of the Brotherhood as second 
only to the Master himself. A formula which had so speedily convinced 
I^JFO most notable followers of the Master, must repidly have 
fgauired in the eyes of the ancient Buddhists a sort of magic virtue, 
and may well have seemed to them a quite irresistible charm for the 
conversion to the Faith of any who had not yet heard it." 
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CHAPTtR VI 



A Tablat of Auspicious Symbols and a Lustration *ot 

The square tablet of porous white sandstone which can be seen 
in Plate 14, was found together with a bronze pot, a stone dinner 
plate, and two cart-loads of artefacts, in 1965 by workers of the Con- 
struction Corporation, while digging earth to build the Mrauk-Oo 
Vesali road. The site ef the find lies on the rl^ht of the road as 
One proceeds from Mrauk-Oo to Vesali, and about one furlong before 
one teaches the Thinkyattaw Junction Pagoda. The tablet and the 
pot are now deposited in the MraUk-Oo archeological shed. 

The face of the tablet measure 6£ inches by 6$ inches. This 
square face is divided by three'bands in the form of concentric circles, 
into a radiant design. The innermost band surrounds a circular, 
shaped depression about two inches in diameter. This innermost band 
and the next which is about 0.7 inch from it, enclose what j>ne might 
consider as 43 lotus petals, or perhaps the spokes of a wheel, ine 
outermost band is 1.03 inches from the middle band, and these two 
concentric circles enclose the twelve auspicious symbols. 

The twelve auspicious symbols, taken anti-clockwise, beginning 
with the srivatsa symbol, are: - (1) a srivatsa diagram (2) a deer, 
(3ya peacock king (Mauryaraja), (4) a pair of fly-whisks (Samara), 
(5} a brahmani duck (Hamsaraja), (6) a right-voluted conch (Sankha), 
(7) a dhvaja-stambha, (8) a bull king CUsabharaja), (9) a goad 
(Ankusa), (10) a white umbrella (Chattra), (11) a full vase with a 
plant (Purna kalasa) and (12) a pair offish<;Suvannamacchayugalam). 
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its vl4* four corners of the tablet which lie outside the third 
tfe&fc0&, are decorated with reliefs that look like lotus buds and leaves. 
^#tiil^these are finally surrounded by a square, beaded border. 

Jm =■ ■■ ' 

I :,. * :?Jt : \ l Jhe bronze pot, which was found together with this tablet, has 
f ?^^>ftnde# baise, three bands around its neck, and a detachable 
I t fyffi'it4 r rounded base fits exactly into the depression at the centre 
f *ff the tablet. 

.But what actually is the tablet? As it has twelve symbols, is it 
|j ^| tablet Representing the twelve signs of the Zodiac? Or is it a 
ff^blet of worship like the Visnupattas of the Hindus and the 
Ayagapata of the Jains? Or is it something else?. 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac are: Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 

^ancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius 

.^jid Pisces. In Spiritual Cosmology, Aquarius, the eleventh sign of the 

Zodiac, is symbolised by the Water-carrier, carrying a pitcher full of 
^water, and Pisces, the twelfth sign, by a pair of fish, depicted with 

>he head of one placed against the tail of the other. In the Vesali 
4$blet, the eleventh and the twelfth figures are a full vase and a pair 

jjf f|sh respectively. The fact that these figures correspond in this 

manner may not be accidental. Rather it seems to show a recognition 

<# the divinity of the signs of the Zodiac. 

Hence it may be deduced that the Srivatsa diagram occupies the 
first sign, viz. Aries of the Zodiac. It is also the first cardinal 
poiat, i.e. the East. The first, fourth, seventh and tenth signs, or 
the four cardinal points (the East, North, West and South) are 
occupied in the Vesali tablet by Srivatsa, the Fly-whisk, Dhavja- 
stamba, and the White Umbrella respectively. Actually these four 
figures represent the King's regalia. They derive from the concept of 
'the King as cakra vat in or "world ruler". Hence it is difficult to 
interpret this tablet as representing the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

Let us now compare this tablet with the Visnupattas of the 
Hindus and the Ayagapata of the Jains. 

N.K. Bhattasali, in his book "Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmamcal Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 1929, p.p.'89-93" has 
described the Visnupattas in detail. According to him these are 
square slabs of stone or metal, with the image of Visnu engraved 
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on one side and his ten incarnations depicted on theother. They are 
a special class of votive relief, and Hindus usually hang them on the 
mat-wall of .their dwellings as a sacred object to receive occasionally 
homely worship. 

Dr. G. Buler, in his article "Specimens of Jaina Sculptures from 
Mathura, p 314, Epigraphia Indica Vol. II", wrote about the Ayagapata 
of the Jains as follows:- Ayagapata is an ornamental slab, bearing the 
representation of a Jina or of some other object of worship, and the 
term may be appropriately rendered by "tablet of homage or worship" 
since such slabs were put up in temples, as the numerous inscrip- 
tions on them say "for the worship of the Arhats* 



»»> 



In the light of the above descriptions, can the present tablet 
be a Buddhist "Ayagapata"? Here we do not have any image of the 
Buddha. Instead there is a vacant spot in the centre of the tablet in 
the shape of the circular depression. Perhaps the explanation of the 
absence of the Buddha image can be found in Dr. Foucher's book "The 
beginning of Buddhist Art". In this book he wrote about the ancient 
stone-carvers of India carrying out the strange undertaking of repre- 
senting the life of the Buddha without Buddha. After citing a number 
of examples he wrote that those selected examples sufficed to demon- 
strate that the ancient Indian sculptors abstained absolutely from re- 
presenting either Bodhisattva or Buddha in the course of his earthly 
life. Such is the abnormal, but indisputable fact of which every history 
of Buddhist art will have, at the outset, to render account. 

After Buddha's parinirvana (death), the Law alone was of import- 
ance to the Buddhist Order. In Milindapanha, we find the venerable 
Nagasena teaching King Menander that the Blessed One is no longer 
visible except in the form of dharmakaya. 

The four principal episodes in the life of the Buddha are, his birth, 
his enlightenment, the preaching of his first sermon as the Buddha, and 
his death. Symbolic representations of these episodes are; the lotus 
or the bull for the nativity, the tree for the enlightenment the wheel 
for the sermon and the stupa for the parinirvana. 

Assuming that the vacant spot in the centre of our tablet is a 
representation of the Buddha without Buddha, we can go on and sur- 
mise that the two concentric circles surrounding this spot and 
containing 43 lotus petals or spokes, represents the Wheel of Law, 
a symbolic representation of Buddha's first sermon on the outskirts of 
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pK^ity of Benares, in a park then known as Mrigadara. This first 
itimoa baa come to be known to Buddhists as the turning of the Wheel 
#i*the Law or Dharmacakra pravarttana. If our assumption is correct, 

| ih^^felve figures above the wheel should represent the sacred symbols 
«*lte€ted with Buddha's life. A study of the representation of the Buddha's 
footprint will reveal that many of the symbols can be found among the 
108 traditional makes of the footprint. 

p- " r -V*-:}T.:.?. . ■•■ " 

"*■'-■■ U Mya's «<A note on the Buddha's Footprints in Burma", published 
ia^the Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report, (1930-34) gives 
some verjr interesting information regarding these auspicious marks. 
U Mya made a study of the Buddha's footprints in Burma and examined' 
them from the historical and symbolistic points of view. He traced the 
evolution of the Buddha's foot-prints bearing the 108 marks* in Burma 
from about the 11th century A.D to the present day. In his article, 
hb also gave a list of these marks as are to be found in the Jinalan- 
kara-tica and the Anagatavamsa Atthakatha. He also remarked 
that the growth in the number of marks in the Buddha's foot-prints 
has been gradual. The Lakkhana-sutta mentions only one mark on 
each sole. Jt is a wheel with a thousand spokes. The Buddhavamsa 
adds to it, a streamer, a vajra, a flag, a vaddhamana and a goad. 
The atthakatha of the Mahapandana sutta mentions more marks in 
addition, but still leaves the total number far below the final 108 
marks. Thus the growth in the number of auspicious marks is 
gradual till the 108 marks are mentioned in the Jinalankaratika and 
the anagatavamsa atthakatha in about the 5th or 6th century A.D. 

Ten of the twelve figures on our tablet can be found in the list 
of 108 auspicious marks. 

Our surmise that the centre vacant spot represents Buddha without 
Bfcddha, now appears to be a distinct probability. But some questions 
still remain unanswered. If our surmise is true, then our tablet must 
be a very old one, that is, it should have been made withing two 
oj.three centuries after Buddha's parinirvana. {Since the tablet con- 
tains no inscription, it is impossible to, date it palaeographically). 
If this tablet is as old as it should be, the number of figures re- 
presented should be less than twelve. Then there is also the question of 
the bronze pot that exactly fits the central depression or vacant 
spot. If the tablet is made at the same time as the bronze pot, then 
it would mean that it was made at a period when Buddha's image 
could also be carved on the tablet. So it appears that, after all, our 
tablet is not a votive tablet at all. 
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i • ;,♦»,»» those twelve symbols can best be inter- 
what they signify. 

1? r ^un^y, S Hva S «, .n auspicious ho™, sua CPO-r, and .he 

moon (peacefulness of the country). 

The Peacock and the Deer 

These two symbols appear side by side on the tablet, seeming to 
indicate that they should be interpreted together They represent the 
sun and moon. In Buddhist literature the sun and moon first appear 
as marks on the feet of Buddha as cakravartin, in the Mahapadana sutta. 

The oeacock is a royal bird in India and has been considered to 
u *u lumnfthe Maury a dynasty. Arakanese historians have 
%££^^J5^ «om which they trace their own 

royal lineage. , 

Mrganka, "deer-marked", is one of the names for the moon ta 

Sanskrit merature. Hence the peacock and the deer symbols may be 
interpreted as representing the sun and the moon. 

Srivatsa 

Followers of the Brahmana, Jain and Buddhist religions all use 
designs similar to the Srivatsa symbol, which resembles a house, as 
auspicious svmbols, but the origin of the symbol is probably rooted 
in Brahmana belief. 
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According to the Brahmana, the srivatsa symbol originated in the 
fallowing manner. The sitting goddess Sri used to be depicted with 
fler arms and legs beat and upraised. A general outline drawing to 
(represent this posture of the goddess, later developed into the Srivatsa 

The goddess Sri is said to dwell in exalted places and to be full 
of honour and glory. People therefore believe that she promotes 
wealth and happiness. 

According to Hindu tradition, Srivatsa is the symbol of the 
goddess Laksmi or Sri, Consort of the god Visnu. This is the reason 
Why the Srivatsa symbol usually adorns the chest of the images of Visnu. 

The Jains who believe that their Great Teacher is an incarnation 
of Visnu, worship images whose chests are also adorned with the 
Srivatsa symbol. 

The Arakanese refer to the Srivatsa symbol, which resembles the 
picture of a house, as "an auspicious home". The reverse side of 
^potent Arakanese coins bear designs which seem to have derived from 
this symbol. Even the thrones of the Arakanese kings are very similar 
in shape to the Srivatsa symbol. 

On the tablet, the Srivatsa symbol is placed on two lines of beads. 
On the ancient coins the lines underneath the symbol represent water. 
Perhaps, on the tablet, the water symbol is separated from the 
Srivatsa symbol and represented by the pair of fish. 



Hit pair of fish 

The pair offish, Suvannamacchayugalam, first appeared on 
Buddhapadas and Jaina ayagapatas among symbol associated with the 
Buddha and Mahavira as cakravartin. 

U.P. Shah, in «Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. Ill p. 492, inter- 
preted the pair of fish as the symbol of Cupid's banner. The pair of 
fish are said to have come to worship the Jina who had defeated the 
god of love. 

« On our tablet the symbol is obviously connected with the fruit- 
fulness of the waters. 
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A full vase with plant (Purna Kalasa) 

This is the vase of plenty. When such a vase is formally offered, 
it is an expression of the wish that the recipient, or in general all 
those present, may enjoy health, wealth and long life. The plants 
spilling out on either side reflect the idea that wish-granting trees 
grow out of the vase. 

As a symbol it belongs to the order of ideas characteristic of the 
ancient life cults of fertility and fruitfulness. 

The white umbrella [Chattra] 

The white umbrella is a symbol of royal power. The figure on 
the tablet has a thick handle tapering towards the lower end. The 
shade is rather small in comparison with the handle, and this shade is 
surmounted by a square knob. The umbrella is decorated with flying 
streamers on either side. It belongs to the regalia of a cakavartin king. 
It appears as an auspicious mark on the feet of a cakravartin, as also 
in the Buddha's footprints. Among the royal regalia it symbolises the 
royal dominion and the protective function of the king. 

The goad (Ankusa) 

This is an elephant goad which retrains the animal designated as 
the vehicle of Indra, and synonymous with terrestrial kingship and 
power. It also is an auspicious mark found on the Buddha's footprints 
and on the feet of cakravartins, The goad on the tablet is decorated 
with streamers. 

The Bull 

The representation on the tablet is of a humped bull, seated on a 
pedestal. This humped bull is the royal insignia of the Vesali kings. 
This insignia was used on coins issued by Vesali kings from about 350 
A. D, to 1000 A. D. As the Vesali kings were all Buddhists one should 
not assume the kings to be Saivite. The bull can also represent the full- 
moon day of the month of Vaisakha, which marks the date of the birth, 
the enlightenment and the parinirvana of Lord Buddha. 

The importance of the bull in royal ritual has its origin in 
the Vedic rajastiya ceremonies. Circumambulation of a sacred bull was 
believed to strengthen the invincibility of a king. This circumambulation 
ceremony could well have been performed annually in Arakan in ancient 

d ys. 
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$f|yaja-stambha 

fa This figure looks like a pillar standing on a round base. There seems 
to be some sort of decoration around the circumference above the centre 
oil the shaft, which widens towards the square capital from which 
banners fall to either side. On top of the capital is a hollow rounded 
ceastruction, This type of banner was used oh the occasion of a cakra- 
yirtin consecration. The pillar which represents a dhvaja-stambha is 
ape&ted to ensure the coming of the monsoons and thereby guarantee 
the: fertility and prosperity of the country. It may also be a kind of 
pillar erected for the purpose of paying homage to the guardians of the 
planets. Banners are among the auspicious marks to be found on a 
cakravartin's hands and feet. 

A right volutcd conch (Sankha) 

The winged conch depicted on this tablet is quite rare, but may be 
seen at the Jaina Stupa at Mathura, where it exudes coins or pearls, 
suggesting wealth from water. A winged sankha standard carried in royal 
processions is depicted on the Borobudur reliefs. The conch shell is 
pfjzed for its shape, particularly when the central crevice is turned to 
the right. The conch was used in Southeast Asian ritual as a trumpet, 
or as a vessel to hold lustral water. It also represents riches and wealth 
or. the material abundance of the land under the re'gn of a cakravartin. 

A Brahman i Duck (Hamsa) 

The Hamsa is a water bird associated with the monsoon rains and 
the abundance and fruitfulness of the water under the sovereignty of 
tile king. The water that revitalizes the earth and rejuvenates humanity. 
The hamsa depicted here is holding a string of flowers or jewels in its 
beak '. This su Sg ests that the figure may be connected with the idea that 
offerings to the king and deceased progenitors were eaten by birds and 
thus taken to heaven. The hamsa on this tablet might represent com- 
munication between earth and heaven, the main function of the king. 

A pair of fly whisks 

A king's attendants carried fly-whisks in olden days. A pair of 
fly-whisks together with the white umbrella are the most important 
items of the king's regalia. The fly-whisks were placed around caityas 
as early as the 5th century B.C. 

Now that the individual significance of each symbol has been 
presented, we can now consider their collective function. It is clea^ 
that the twelve symbols arranged around the central lustration pot, 
are intimately associated with the cakravartin king who is the most 
enviable being in this mundane world. 
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Although the symbols are placed within a circle, the arrangement 
can be seen to be symmetrical. The symbols representing the sun and 
the moon, the regulators of the heavens, are in contraposition to 
the symbols of the ankusa and the bull, denoting the power of the 
authority of the king to regulate the country. The Srivatsa emblem 
which embodies the king, is placed opposite the dhvaja-stambha, 
which donates the king's relation with the heavens- The pair of fish, 
the earthly water symbol is opposite the winged conch, the water 
symbol of a triumphant cakravartin. The hamsa, which represents 
the king's earth-heaven link, is placed opposite the full vase with 
plant, symbol of the product of that link. The pair of fly-whisks, the 
king's immediate regalia, are opposite the white umbrella, the regalia 
item representing his entire domain. 

The centre of the tablet, the vacant depression on which the 
lustration pot filled with water used to be placed, can be seen to 
represent Mount Meru, the axis of the world and the mythical abode 
of Indra. 

In Hindu-Buddhist cosmology, the whole circular universe was 
thought to be surrounded by an enormous rock-wall represented <on the 
tablet by the right-angled square beaded border, enclosing an ocean 
with four insular continents, each set in cardinal directions here 
symbolized by the lotuses set in each of the four corners. At the 
centre was Mount Meru which was represented by the lustration pot 
containing lustral water. 

We should regard the qualities symbolized by the twelve figures 
on the Vesali tablet as being incorporated into the water contained in 
the bronze pot at the centre during the religious ceremony. The 
lustral water used will thus be most effective. 

Thus, the tablet seems to be a receptacle used for holding a 
lustration pot, the water from which is to be used in religious 
ceremonies. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Dedicatory inscriptions of Niticandra and 
Viracandra of Vesali 

The first inscription, which is the inscription of the time of 

Niticandra, is engraved on a slab recovered from the ruins of an 

old Stupa on the Unhissaka hill situated to the east of Vesali in 
1956. 

The second inscription, which is the inscription of Viracandra, 
is engraved on a slab belonged to what is called the Anandacandra 
Stupa standing on Thinkyattaw hill which is closely situated to the 
Unhisaka hill. It was found about the same time. 

The name of Niticandra and Viracandra are mentioned in 
Anandacandra inscription inscribed on the west face of the pillar 
now at Shitthaung Pagoda at MraukOo, Arakan. The first part of 
this inscription contains three sections quoting the names of the 
kings together with the durations of their reigns. 

In the second section of the first part, we found the names of 
Niticandra and Viracandra. The verses 28 and 29 described them 
very briefly. "(V 28). Then the renowned Niticandra, who removed 
strife by policy, reigned like Mahendra for 55 years. V(29) After 
him. King Viryacandra reigned three years; then King Priticandra 
(ruled)for 12 years." Dr. Sircar's chronology gives Niticandra's ruling 
period as 520-575 A ? D, and Viracandra's 575-578 A,D. 
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The alphabets of both the records has a close resemblance with 
the alphabets used in certain Eastern Indian insriptions of the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D. However, a certain amount of local development 
is noticed in the palaeography of these inscriptions. Careful study of 
the consonants, initial vowels and medial vowels revealed this. The 
inscriptions can also be dated palaeographically as those belong to the 
last quarter of the sixth century. Comparative studies of the alphabets, 
initial and medial vowels of Arakanese script with those of Eastern 
India will reveal a very interesting information about the Arakanese 
scripts. 

Inscription of the time of Niticandra (See Plate 15) 

TEXT 

1. Ye dharmma hetu-prabhava hetum tesha Tathagata 

2. aha tesham ca yo nirodho evam vadi Mahasramana 

3. sri Niticandra sya candravat-parchi na sya devi savitam 

4. Candrasriya nama pa re mo pa si ka sya 

5. deyya dharmmo yamm sarvva satvonamm anuka (tta) ma 

Translation 

Out of all the laws, the law of cause is the origin. Tathagato 
(i.e. Buddha) has spoken of the conditions arising from a cause. He 
has also spoken of their cessation. This is the doctrine of the great 
Sramana (i.e. Buddha). 

This is the pious gift of the queen of Sri Niticandra, who is likened 
to the moon. The queen by the name of Savitam Candrasriya, is a 
devout lay worshiper of the Buddha. Let all creatures acquire the best 
knowledge (acquiring Nirvana) as a result of having given this 
meritorious gift. 

Inscription of Viracandra (See Plate 15) 

TEXT 

1. Satya-dharmmanu ragena Kritamsvarthena bhubhuja 

2. parartha ghatanodyoga samyanni hita ceti sa 

3. Sri-Viracandradevena mahi mandala mandanam 

4. dharmma dhigata rajyena Buddha stupa satam (ceti) 
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! Translation 

I-.. 

I Sri Viracandra deva, the king who obtained sovereignty through 

righteousness, whose heart is fully set on exertions for effecting good 
f. to others, constructed a hundred Buddha stupis, which are the orna- 

ments of the earth, with his own wealth, owing to his love for the 

true law. 

These two dedicatory inscriptions are very important for us as 
they are the only epigraphic records so far found of kings Niticandra 
and Viracandra of the Buddhist royal family of the Candras of Arakan. 
Ofcourse, the names of these rulers are known from the coins issued 
by them as well as from the Anandacandra inscription of Shitthaung 
Pagoda in Mrauk-Oo as mentioned above. See Plate 4 again. 

The inscriptions give us the following informations. 

1. Flourishing of Buddhism in Arakan during the sixth century 
A.D. 

2. The existence of many Buddha-Stupas built by the kings of 

that period. 

3. Partial confirmation of the genealogy of the Candras of Arakan 

given in the Anandacandra inscription. 

4. The name of the queen of King Niticandra. 

5; Type of scripts used during the sixth century A. D. 
6. The use of Sanskrit Literature by royal families. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A Copper-Plate Land Grant 



A copper plate, bearing writing on both sides, was discovered in 
Arakan about 40 years ago. See Plate 16. This is the only copper- 
plate found, so far, in Burma, The place where the plate was found 
was a small brick mound situated 2 furlongs south-west of Tharlar- 
waddy village. The village lies close to the Mrauk-Oo-Kyauktaw road 
which passes through the south west section of the old Vesali city wall. 
The Vesali city site is about 5 miles north of Mrauk-Oo. 

The plate was discovered accidentally while the brick mound was 
being removed by the owner of the plot who wished to dig a drainage 
channel for his farm. 

The plate was bought by the late historian V Tha Tun Aung of 
Mrauk-Oo from the finder. During the second world war the Japanese 
soldiers took the plate and cut off two pieces, one at the top and the 
other the right hand portion of the plate, to test whether the plate 
was made of gold. They also carried out flame tests on the remaining 
plate which damaged it even further. U Tha Tun Aung received the plate 
back from the Japanese in this damaged condition. At present the 
plate is in the safe custody of the Archaeology Department of the 
Ministry of Culture in Rangoon. 
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Description of the plate 

t'Tne plate has a big seal affixed to the left margin and lines of 
lag running along its length. The top length of the plate is 32.4 
fnd the bottom length is 30.5 cm.' The breadth at the right end 
l f^* 2 c,m. . The thickness is about 0.5 cm.. The diameter of the 
jm| is 12.7 cm. and it is 1.5 cm. thick. It weighs 10 lbs. 



It can be inferred that a strip of about 4 cm. has been cut off 
along the top of the plate (really the top of the obverse bat the 
bottom of the reverse). Since a single letter of the epigraph is 
usually about 0.8 cm. in height while a conjunct or letter endowed 
w^ vowel marks has nearly double that length, we can infer that 
the lost part contained only two lines of writing on the first side of 
tike plate. The reverse side has no engraved lines on the lost part. 

This copper plate was a royal document issued by a Vesali king 
of the sixth century A.D. The grant of land for religious purposes 
was engraved on it. It contained well known imprecatory and benedic- 
tory stanzas written on the reverse side. These stanzas make it possi- 
ble for us to estimate the length that has been lost on the right- 
h^ad side. By careful study of the stanzas we havo found that seven 
ojMjtght words endowed with vowel-marks or conjunct were lost in 
the said portion. Each word being about 1 cm broad, the measurement 
ofc ( length covered by seven or eight of them would suggest that tde 
lost strip would be about 10 cm in breadth. By correcting these losses 
we can estimate the original size of the plate as about 42 cm in 
length and 26 cm in breadth. 

The Seal 

^ The obverse side of the s?al seem3 to represent a recuaibent bull 
Which was the royal insignia of the Vesali kings and the reverse is 
probably the pericarp of a lotus symbol. 

Palaeographic determination of date 

There are twelve lines of writing on the obverse side of the 
pkte. Since we have estimated that two lines at the top were cut off 
the original number of lines on this side mast be 14. There is no* 
loss of any line on the reverse side which contains f oniy 8 lines. 
Thus the writing on both sides of the plate originally contained 
22 lines. 
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A palaeographic study of the characters of the present record 
shows that the characters exhibit a local modification of the late 
Brahmi of East India, which may be assigned to a date about the 
sixth century A.D. The engraving was very neatly and carefully 
done See plate 17 for the alphabets used. The language of the 
document is Sanskrit, though it contains local elements in the per- 
sonal and geographical names. 

The inscription was dated in the regnal reckoning of the issuer 
of the charter. It was the 11th regnal year of the king. 

Since we have to assign the charter on palaeographical grounds 
to a date about the sixth century A.D, the king who issued the 
copper plate should be a member \>f the Candra dynasty of Arakan of 
the second period. 

The Candra dynasty of Arakan 

The early history of Arakan is best elucidated by the Ananda- 
candra Inscription inscribed on the west face of a stone Piliar now at 
"f" infl pLoda at Mrauk-Oo. The inscription contains 69 lines. It 
£ a prasa'sti of Kifg Anandacandra who ruled Arakan about 720 A.D- 

It has been dated on palaeographic grounds to the beginning of 
the 8th century A.D. by Dr. E.H. Johnston and Dr. D.C. bircar. Refer 

back Chapter II for more details. 

Issuer of the charter 

Considering the Gupta style of representing the reigning monarch 
as a descendent of the founder of the family through a number of 
successive generations, which was borrowed by many <^ti«*J"" 
1-8 of the record appear to have originally contained the names ©I 
eight kings, the last of them mentioned in line 8, being the issuer of 
the grant. 

Line 1 may have thus contained the name of a king who was the 
founder of the royal family. The donor of the grant was then men- 
tioned along with seven of his ancestors- It is not improbable tnat 
line 1 could have mentioned Dvencandra, the founder of the dynasty. 
In that case, it was Bhuticandra (No. 8) who was^ the father of 
Niticandra and ruled in 496-520 A.D., i e., about the beginning of the 
sixth ce itury A.D., who was probably the issuer of the charter. 
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(Sec Table II). As the last line of the inscription indicates the date 
of issue as the 11th regnal year of the king, accepting D.C. Sircar's 
latn for the Candra kings, the inscription would have been 
tngraved in 507 A.D. 

Hm queen mothers 

(A v As lines 1 and 2 are lost we may start from line 3. Lines 3-8 
mention six kings and describes them as padanudyata (medititing on 
or favoured by the feet of his predecessor), as Paramamahesvara (a 
devout worshipper of the god Mahesvara or Siva) and as born of a 
fitticular mahadevi (chief queen). The kings enjoyed the title of 
Maharajadhiraja, indicating independent and imperial status in the 
>ta age. 



ft is very unfortunate indeed that the name of the issuer of the 
dhafter and all his ancestors are engraved on the end portion of the 
lines, which were cut off by the Japanese. 

( However, the names of the queens can be read in lines 4-8, the 
queen's name in line 3 being damaged. Thus we are previlaged to 
know the donor's mother, grand mother, great grand mother, groat 
great grand mother and great great great grand mother. Their names 
WWe respectively Kalyanadevi, Kyawdevi, Sukanya devi, Kimdal d^vi 
aqd Kimton devi. 

Out of these names, Kalyanadevi and Sukanyadevi suggest contact 
with Sanskrit tradition. Other names starting with Kim are worth 
nothing. They suggest Tibeto-Burman affiliations. 

Persons addressed 

t In lines 9-10 the issuing king addresses the charter to the rulers 
$f his own family and of other dynasties in respect of the grant. 

Purpose of issuing the charter 

l r , Lines 10-13 state that a village calhd Dmgutta was granted by 

JCimmajuvdevi in favour of a vihara (Buddhist monastery) built by 

Herself. It is probable that she was the queen of Bhuticandra as the 

palaeography of the inscription points to the beginning of the 6th 

century and we know the name of the queen of Niticandra, Hie son 

Of Bhuticandra, as Savitam Candrasriya from a seperate inscription, 
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an d S-sSSTis eke, • ■*%»«: -H h «- «-* 

have noticed, there i, nSctica"lv n o *"»•■■■•■♦»». So £ar as I 
loRical assemblage o 'Arakan 7/ L" "?"*• ofSaivisn > « the archaeo- 
"7/v*/ w ^ /> flv /^ , "Sw " m °y . be conjectured that Saivite 
to legitimize kinchin A - *° Cert ? in cowt ceremonies necessarv 
a snail group^fZt %£%?*"* ?"* ** fcto * **« S 

v"1a g \ g w« t ni e ea i n n t eS , ft m K enti ^ d th3t the inCOme «*»**' from the gift 
trayopayogay^rin r"? e ^ t,1Se i ° nbe,,aIf ° f the ^na-traya (Ratna- 
breaks £■£■> 2 C ^ *. ° f ** catush P^yana and the repairs of 
(ie the three wJ; • J . he monaster y- The expression Ratna-traya 

catush-pratjat are thet^ ^ """P"' ? harma and San «* a " *22 
civara (clothing) pinda D J*/f 'J?"" 1 ** ° f the Buddhist priest, viz- 
(medicine). )pata (f °° d >' "WM»M (beddtag) and bhaishajya 

vU1a£wTo?L^^ that *he gift 

•11 l^ds Inc?, hw i Ch , a / ge °J the frate ™»y of the holy monks of 

™^^^^ Sde a S y i„ ,n Th h e 

built bv V*. »• the . capitaI of the a «cient Kosala kingdom. It was 
himself r^! J!}?"?;" Anathapindika for the use of the Buddha 
tb^ o U r rernJ * "L* £- Mjr Whether «* original Jetavana is referred 
hood of aX„ n 0r 7 he *J* r !t WaS an es * a oHshment in the neighbour 
nood of Arakan or elsewhere called by the ancient name. 

r*f«™ g L f *. viI,a * e ca "ed Dengutta is described as yielding 3000 the 
reference be.ng Apparently to the revenue income ta. tnf standard 

13 lJform?r^ ieS ^*5f ViI,age Dengutta ar * described in lines 
side of f0 . rm, i n * the TT c oncluding part of the writing on the obverse 
3£ *!; •? P Un f°^«oately, the end of the lines being cut off 

the DbnhiVT *? 0t avai,ab,e in a " Cas " s - Thus the wordf indicating 

n th south V* the eaS !v an o d the north of th * « ift *» a «« «~ >os? 
in the south, there were the Srilakkajola, a row of stone boulders 

M. !. T tMe ' WhHe Van « enkl » a » a » a y on the west. The word 

I canal me3n * Chan ° el *"* ** W ° td kha " a Seems to ™»° 

Imprecatory and benedictory stanzas 

r M „J? e rt f f6 y? S ? of *^ e P late ^"ts with line 15 which contains th* 
request Q f the issuer of the charter to the effect that those addres^S 
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should protect the gift out of a desire for religions merit (dharma-bhi- 
Utat) and out of great respect for the royal donor. 

Lines 15-20 contain five of the well-known imprecatory and 
benedictory stanzas identical to those found in the early 6 th century 
inscriptions of Bengal. The verses were written by Vyasa and addressed 
to king Yudhishthira and have the following meaning. "He who 
confiscates land that has been given, whether by himself or another 
becomes a worm in ordure, and sinks into hell together with his 
•MestoM. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, commencing 
With Sagara; who-soever at aty time possesses the earth, to him 
belongs, at that time, the reward (of this gran* that is now made if 
he continue it): The giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven for 
sixty thousand years; (but) the confiscates (of a grant) and he who 
assents (to an act of confiscation), shall dwell for the same number 
of years in hell! " 

Bxecutor of the grant 

1* i*. Line 21 e <> n tains the name of the Mahamantrin (literally, the 

frsat jninister). His name was Rengadityadasa. He seems to be the 
rime Minister of the king who issued the charter and may have been 
the executor of the grant. 

Date of if sua 

The last line of the record contained the date of issue. It is the 
11th regnal year of the king who issued the charter. 

Present location of the village of Dengutta and the Vihara 

.1 The village of Dengutta must be close to the spot where the 
eopper plate was found. That is to the south west of Vesali. The 
Vihara built by the queen might be on the spot where* the 
copper plate was found or on the spot where the tablet of auspici- 
ous symbols, lustration pot and two cart loads of artifacts, which 
f'Bavs mentioned in Chapter VI were found. That spot is also not 
tar away from the spot where the copper plate was found. I am sure 
%** will be richly rewarded if we could only excavate these spots. 

The copper-plate grant, apart from giving us the interesting info- 
fSWtion presented above, provides us with a very neat and tidy 
example of the alphabets used in Arakan during the sixth century 
A. D. and before, See plate 17 again. 
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Two Inscribed Ancient Bronze Bells 

All over the world bells have been rung to attract the attention 
of people. They ring out the hour of the day, call people to prayer at 
home or in the monastery, announce new* of joy or sorrow, and 
remind people of something of the past. 

The bell in the monastery sounds the signal for rising at a 
particular time in the morning, it indicates the time for the morning 
meal, the time for prayer and it sounds the retiring signal at night. 

In Burma, we have caitya bells (pagoda bells) also. They are hung 
under the hti or the finial. Their constant ringing remind celestial 
devas, men and creatures of the nether world, of Buddha's endless 
compassion and charity, and it is hoped people would thus be persuaded 
to follow Buddha's path and thus gain release from the cycle of 
rebirths and attain nirvana. 

People donate bells producing sweet sounds, to gain merit. They 
believe that by donating bells that produce sweet sounds, they will 
have sweet voices in their next existence. In general, people 
donate bells primarily to gain any wish relating to the voice, in 
their next existence. 

So far, we have found two inscribed ancient bells from the vicinity 
of Vesali in Arakan. One of the bells seems to be • caitya bell, and 
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^ther a monastery bell. Both of them are made of bronze, that is, 

Jilpy of copper and tin. The dates of their casting can be deter- 

i£d paleographically. Both of them are found by this method to have 

h casted in the sixth century A.D, 

|§ Both of these bells are of the cup form, as by definition, a cup 
form has nearly equal height and diameter, with convex sides ; 

?^*^Tfee caitya bell (see plate 18 was found in the vicinity of 

fcttpaungdaw Dattaung ceti #hich is situated close to Tharlarwaddy 

* Village, near the South-west corner of the outer wall of Vesali about 

> It" years ago/ it was brought to my notice in September, 1973. The 

f bill is about 11. 5 cm. high, the inner diameter of the mouth is 9 9 

iiMv and the outer diameter 11.5 c.m It weighs ^over 2 lbs. The 

*bape resembles the top part of a stupa. There are two bands at ihe 

ftp of the bell/It is thus thickened to strengthen it at the point of 

efepper impact. This thickening of the lip alsn improves the tone of the 

bflt. There are two bands, bare of decoration, just below the neck of the 

j bell. From the size of the neck which has' an inner diameter of 2 'c.m. 

and outer diameter of 3.4 cm., it can be inferred as a caitva bell. 

*; Two lities of writings have been inscribed around the centre. The 
first line contains 18 words endowed with vowelmarks or conjunct 
aM the second line 14 words. The language is a mixture of ancient 
Arakanese and Sanskrit. They record the donation of the bell, which 
is described as a naraghanta. The inscription ends with the so-called 
4< garuda" symbol, found at the end of the 8th century caitya inscrip- 
tion and Anandacandra's parsasti of Arakan. 

TfXT 

1. matapitroh hiritathettr Kimmayana Dhanayah - -nama 

2. naraghantayad datteyam samarira svarah 

Word for word translation in Sanakrit does not make sense as 
some of the words are ancient Arakanese. Translation can be roughly 
rendered a* follows. 

Obeisance for the welfare and Punya of (my) mother and 

father, Kimmayana this nara bell with a sweet sound is given. 
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At least one personal name can be identified. This is, Kimmayana. 
The palaeography is exactly the same as that of the copper plate. 
Therfore, it can be dated around 507. A.D. The copper plate grant 
was issued by a Vesali king saying that a village by the name of 
Dengutta was granted by Kimmajuvdevi in favour of a vihara (Buddhist 
mon satery) built by herself. 

Notice that the names of the donor of the bell and the donor of 
the village to be somewhat related. 

The second bell, (see Plate 18) which seems to be a monastery 
bell was found by the late U San Shwe Bu at Prinedaung village, about 
six miles north of Vesali in 1918. The bell is 9.8 cm. high and has 
an inner diameter of 9.5 cm* and outer diameter of 10.5 cm. It weighs 
about one pound. This bell is of smaller structure than the first one 
but is better cast. : It weighs only half that of the first one. The neck 
of the bell is rather wide and seems to have an arrangement for fixing 
a handle. Hence it is inferred as a monastery bell. It has a band 
below the neck decorated witli flower petals. There are also bands 
without decorations around the shoulder and the lip. The lip of the 
bell is also thickened* 

Here again, two lines of writing were inscribed between the bands 
around the shoulder and the lip. The writings can be palaeographically 
assigned to the pre-or early Niticandra period, that is around 520 A.D. 
The writings reveal the dedication by a monk for the benefit of his 
spiritual preceptors, etc, and his mother and father. 

TEXT 

1. deyadharma 9 yam Sakyabikso «... yac atra punyam tad 

bhavatu matapitrpurvangamam krtva # 

2. caryyopadhyayanam sarvvasatvanan ca anuttarajganavaptaye iti. 

It can be translated as follows: 

This is a pious offering of the Buddhist monk 

May the merit that is therein be for the gaining of supreme 
knowledge (acquiring nirvana) by teachers, tutors and all beings in 
company with his mother and father. 

Both these bells are at present in Akyab. These bronze bells show 
us that the people of Arakan of that age already possessed an advanced 
metallurgical technology. 
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CHAPTER X 

Five Ancient Bronze Lamps 

k is 4 lamp is a vessel for burning oil with a wick, and so giving 
JJtiM- Tl »e oil used may be animal, fish or vegetable oil. 

Bfii- Of all the forms of gifts to the gods (devadanam), there is perhaps 
none which can equal in merit-winning capacity, that which is offered 
to. the form of lamps or dipan, (from the Sanskrit dipa "to light"> 
*Ml over the world, the lighting of lamps form an assential part of 
tample and shrine worship. 

V' When such gifts (in the form of lamps) were made in ancient days, 
■*■■»" WW U8Ually accompanied by the offering of cows, buffaloes, sheep 
|# goats, from the milk of which the necessary clarified butter was 
if$**** cted for the P«petual use of the lamps in the temples or shrines. 

„ „, MW ancient bronze lamps have been found, in Arakan, wrought 
I In various forms. I now present five such lamps' which were found in 
~lQp vicinity of Vesali and Dhanyawadi. Three of the lamps are in the 

I M2f m of human statuettes bearing the vessel for the oil in their hands. 
I TO other two contain the figure of birds in their design. Two of the 
' f lamps in the form of humans, represent women and the other represents 
a hero prince. 
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The first lamp with a human figure, (See Plate 19) was found by 
the late U San Shwe Bu at Prinedaung village, about six miles north 
of Vesali. The height of the lamp, including the pedestal, is nine 
inches, it represents a woman holding out in front of her, a rather 
elongated sp;ar-shaped receptacle, intended to hole the oil which is 
meant to be burned before the image of the Buddha, by means of 
wicks. We can notice six indentations at the edges of the receptacle 
for placing such wicks. 

The woman stands on a high pedestal. Her features are sharp and 
pointed. The ears are large and the nose is long, prominent and well- 
defined* The hair is coiled on the crown of the head, slightly pushed 
back. She wears a plain necklace and an amulet on each uppe* arm, 
fastened by a broad band. There is a bangle round each wrist and a 
similar one round the middle ot each forearm. Apart from these few 
ornaments, the upper body is bare. A girdle encircles the waist, and 
another band lower down over the hips fastens the close-fitting drapery 
which falls in folds to a length which reached just below the knees. 
One end of the cloth is apparently brought from the back between the 
thighs and after being slipped" over the girdle, it is allowed to fall in 
front in graceful folds. 

The statuette is similar to the South Indian statuettes. But the 
peculiar mode of wearing the hair -in a topknot and the arrangement 
of the drapery, are unlike anything in the collections of India. Indeed 
the general impression suggests that the statuette is more inclined 
towards either the Egyptian or Assyrian rather than towards the Indian 
type in both design and executation. 

There is a line of inscription in Arakanese characters, around the 
upper part of the padestal. The inscription reads: 

Ayana Kaung Mu (the gift of Ayana). This name immediately 
reminds me of the name of the donor of the Vesali caitya bell, 
Kimmayana. If we remove the prefix ICim from that name we are left 
with Ayana, which seems to have been a common name in Arakan in 
olden days. The word Kim is a proto-western Tibeto-Burmese word 
meaning "house". 

The inscription is of particular importance especially when^ con- 
sidered in relation to the statuette with which it is associated. For, to 
whatever age ihe statuette may have belonged, it is difficult to get 
away from the inference that Arakanese literature must have also 
be^n current at that tim* 
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According to A rakanese historians, Vesali ceased to be th« 
tl of Arakan about the middle of the 10th century. So though, 
is nothing definite to go by in determining the age of this 
rine, if any reliance can be placed on the data afforded by 
ajjew historians, it may confidently be assumed that it must 
ig"; to the tenth century or earlier. The statuette is at present in 

Jas W e secon d lamp in the form of a woman (See Plate 20) was 
ound at a site near the Mrauk Oo -Vesali road just before one 
reaches Vesali. It is a little shorter than the first, being only about 
■0ku inches high. Here also the figure is that of a woman. She is de. 
#fc*ed in the act of holding out in front of her, some type of vessel 
f«*asing) intended to hold oil and the wick. She also stands on a 
fMftfttai which is only half an inch in height. Nothing is inscribed on 
the pedestal. 

This second lady seems to be better dressed than the lady of the 
t lamp. She wears a headdress and her hair falls behind her back 
liy andstylishly braided into a long single plait. (See Plate 20), 
w : fcatuics are a,so sharp and well-defined. She wears a pair of large 
W cul $f wrings and a necklace with a small locket. She is dress d in a 
short-sleeved blouse with an open neck. She has a bangle around each 
wrist. Her pants are a tight fit and reach down to her ankles where 
tiey are folded slightly. An apron with naturalistic folds is fastened 
I above the hips. She wears a pair of ornamental ankle rings. The 
ittrtuette is at present in Mrauk-Oo. 

I B.m ?he third lamp (See Plate 21) was found in the vicinity of Dhan- 

p^awadi. It is about the same size as the second lamp. The figure is 

jp'fttt of a hero-prince. He wears a helmet that has a mask covering 

the face. He appears to be wearing a coat of mail with air holes 

around the neck, shoulder and breast. He stands in a crossed 'egged 

| posture on a pedestal of pyramid form. A pasoe (ceremonial longyi) is 

I gracefully worn round the waist and falls in folds to cover the knees. 

| One end of the pasoe is brought round from the back and allowed to 

| foil in front in graceful folds. This end is held between the crossed 

legs. The figure has its arms outstretched as if holding out some sort 

|0f vessel to hold the oil and the wick. The vessel is missing, but as 

I the arms are stretched quite far apart, it must have been a wide one. 

I There is a handle fixed to the back of the figure. This lamp is at 

I present in Kyauktaw town. 

| The fourth lamp is a hanging lamp with its bowl surrounded by 

I birds in flight. (See Plate 22). The lamp has a hook or loop at 

f. the top by which it can be suspended. Below this is a cinquefoil handle, 
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The upper and outer angles are decorated with arabesques* There are 
nine traingular projections for wicks coming out from the central 
circular oil-bowl. Each of these alternates with a bird in flight, with 
wings outstretched. Only two of the birds remain completely intact. 
The rest have lost their heads. The base of the lamp is also decorateed 
with a wide band with holes punched through it to present a lacy 
effect The lamp can also be placed on the table instead of being hung 
from the rafters. This lamp was found inside the old Vesali walls and 
is at present in Mrauk-Oo. 

The fifth lamp (See Plate 32 ) is also a hanging lamp. It 
has only one bird in its design, without feathers, but with its bones and 
spinal column prominently displayed. If we look at the lamp from above 
we will see that it resembles a four-pointed star, with the bird over one 
point. There is a ring for suspension at the back of the bird's head* 
The bird itself is hollow, appearing like a skeleton, probably to allow 
free air circulation. Each of the four triangular projections can hold a 
wick. The wbole lamp is ingeniously balanced so that while ih a hang- 
ing position it will not be tilted. It can also be placed on a table instead 
of being hung. This lamp was also found somewhere inside Vesali 
together with the fourth lamp described above, and is at present in 
Mrauk-Oo. 

It is a great pity that no competent authority has ever thought it 
fit to properly survey the site of this famous old city of Vesali and to 
excavate it. In days long gone by, more than a thousand ships are said 
to have annually put in at the harbour of Vesali, laden with merchan- 
dise of all descriptions extracted from the great emporiums of the 
Eastern World. One has simply to understand its past history, its 
former greatness, to enable one to form a pretty shrewd idea of the 
store of priceless art treasures lying buried beneath the soil of its site. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A Cetl Dedicatory Inscription from Eighth Century Vesali 

Site of find 

This piece of stone inscription (See Plate 24) was found in 
B Vesali village which is situated five miles north of Mrauk Oo. It was 
I Egctually found somewhere on the brick mound which is situated at the 
*Wf« of the so-called canal. This place is situated at the southwest 
iwner of Vesali village and the northwest corner of Tharlarwaddy 

village. , 

* s We can well imagine that about one thousand two hundred years 
ago, the so-called canal was the moat of the Vesali inner city or palace, 
and' the mound, a spot at the southwest corner of the moat. From the 
contents of the inscription we can infer that this stone inscription 

fc fis fallen out of a nowruined ceti (of which there is no longer any 
trace at present) which formerly stood on that mound. 

Script and size of the inscribed stone 

The script was inscribed on a piece of stone slab 9 inches in 
length and 7 inches in breadth. The script resembles that of the 
Anandacandra inscription, inscribed on the west face of a stone pillar, 
HOW to be seen at the Shitthaung Phara at MraukOo. The characters 
illustrated here appear to be a little earlier than i!i« Anandacandra 
^inscription, as can be inferred from the way gha and sa were written 
The chracters are also more square in form. Again unlike the dandas 
used in the Anandacandra inscription, the first ni.mlxr of the double 
dandas curves inwards, as in earlier Wsali inscriptions. After the final 
dandas, there is a symbol consisting of a circle with four V shapes, 
above, below and on either side of the circle, followed by two double 
dandas. 
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The upper portion of the stone slab has broken off and been lost* 
The missing part probably contained the beginning of the inscriptions, 
which normally would have mentioned the name of the donor and of his 
ancestors. We are left with only ten lines of inscription. The lan*iage 
of the inscription is Sanskrit. The lines illustrated in Plate 24 belong 
to two complete verses. The first verse being in Vasantatilaka metre 
and the second in anustubh sloka. The missing part probably contained 
one verse. The inscription commemorates the construction of a cai *y* 
(ceti). A line by line transliteration of the characters from the stone slab 
to modern Burmese characters is shown in plate 24. 

Palaeographic Determination of Date 

Palaeographically, we can assign the inscription to the late 7tn or 
early 8th centuries, possibly to the reign of Dh*rmacandra, (704-720 
A.D), the father of Anandacandra 

TEXT 

Verse 1. (Lost) 

Verse 2 punyam mayaptamatulam yaitiihadya caityam nispadya 
tena bhavasagrato hi param, trsna taranga bhrsa cancala 
raudra nadat satvah prayantu sukhina trimala prahinah. 

Verse 3. yati prajvalitara ghoram bhedako rauravam param. 
divyakalpa sahasrani svarge tisthati palaka iti 

Translation 

Verse 1, Lost. Might have contained the names of the donor and 
his ancestors. 

Verse 2, 



punyam 

maya 

atam 

atulum 

yam 

iha 

adya 

caityam 

nispadya 

tena 

bhavasagrato 

param 

trsna 

taranga 



meritorious deed 

myself 

gained, attained 

incomparable 

this 

in this place 

today 

ceti 

completed, fin&lly done 

that is why 

ocean of becoming 

to the other shore 

craving 

waves 
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* bhrsa violently 

cancala moving and striking 

raudra frightening 

nadat fierce, roaring 

satvah liviag beings 

prayantu let them reach 

sukhina happily 

trimala three impurities (lobha, dosa, moha) 

prahinah discard 

As I have completed the building of the ceti in this place today, 
I have gained the incomparable merit. For the meritorious deed I have 
I done let all beings be able to discard the three impurities (lobha, dosa, 
I moha) and cross the ocean of becoming which is roaring fiercely due 
I to the waves of craving and striking violently, and reach the other 
| Shore (nirvana) happily. 

Verse 3. yati reaches, goes 

prajyalitam flaming brilliantly 

| ghoram terribly frightening 

t {*+■."■*■'■■■■ bhedako the one who destroys 

rauravam "roruwa" h$ll 

param after death 

divya kalpa time scale of devas; 
heavenly aeons 

sahasrani thousands 

svarge heaven 

tisthati stay 

palaka the one who looks after 

iti this is the end 

The one who destroys the ceti goes to terrible and flaming 
^roruwa" hell after death and the one who looks after (it) stays in 
*&eaven for thousands of heavenly aeons. This is the end. 

We should note that to attain nirvana, one has to discard the 
three impurities (lobha i dosa, moha). This is stated in the inscription. 
Discarding the three impurities is nothing but purifying one's own 
naind. This is the teaching of Buddha and the Buddhism at that time 
was based on the teachings of Buddha. (See verse 183 of the Dhamapada). 

The ceti mentioned in the inscription is no longer in existence. 
But we still have the dedicatory inscription with us. What was the 
shape of the ceti? How large and how beautiful was it? We can 
only speculate and dream about What the answers t these questions 
may be. 
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CHAPTER XII 



Ancient Miniature Bronze « Cetis" of Vesall 

In Burmese, the solid religious edifice of the Buddhists is called 
a ceti. This is an abbreviation of the Indian word «*caitya*\ which 
may generally be translated as something built or piled up. The word 
is used for funeral mounds; built in honour of heroes, teachers or 
prophets. The ceti is an object of veneration and serves as a place 
of worship. 

A ceti is called a pagoda in English. This is a foreign word and 
is not used by the Burmese peple. 

In Burma, cetis are memorials in monumental form, constructed 
mainly to preserve the memory of the Buddha. Most of these oontain 
relics of the Buddha, his images or scripture, recording his teachings. 
They are placed in sealed chambers known as relic chambers often located 
in the basement, and sometimes up in the datu-gabbha which lies be- 
tween the bell and the finish 

In the building of cetis, Buddhists are motivated by certain senti- 
ments The building of a ceti is considered an act of great religious 
merit for the person or persons concerned- The merit, thus gained, 
spells elevation to a better life in the hereafter or elevation to some 
heavenly abode or even to nirvana in some future existence. People, by 
th3 generations, can also use these cetis for religious worship and for 
the practice of Buddhism. The cetis themselves help ensure the preserva- 
ioa and perpetuation of the religion for a long time. 
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A typical solid ceti consists of the following essential parts: 

1. The base platform; the plinth) 

2. Receeding terraces; 

3. The bell; 
f i 4. The spire with mouldings tapering upwards; 

5. Lotus petals; 

6.- The banana bud; 

7. The umbrella. 

ft In general, therefore, a ceti is an edifice which possesses all the 
Ssential parts mentioned above. These different parts are ornamented 
and decorated in many beautiful ways. At the corners of th , plinth 
pre may find guardian animals, (mythical or otherw.se) Some cetis have 
beautifully executed niches in the body with figures of the Buddha fac- 
ing the lour cardinal points. The terraces are polygonal in shape 
*ttdmay have floral edges. There may be small cetis or kalasa pots 
Jt^the corners of the terraces. Tne number of terraces vary -with 
different cetis. Above the terraces comes the bell On top of theb.il 
y the ringed spire telescopically tapering upwards. At the apex .of 
S. spire are the down-turned and upturned lotus peta s wUh a row 
^ornamental beads in-between. Above the lotus petal ^Ulings is 
tne banana bud. An artistic hti or umbrella crowns the whole edifice. 

« There are many cetis built by various kings of the Mrauk-Oo 

»*„ Jtv 7l430-1784 A.D), still standing in Arakan. They are generally 

fiSSS in* structure and differ only in details. Each of them presents 

S£ [nteresting and individual features. But one very rarely come 

W^ceUs built before or around 1000 A. D. Many cetis had, in fact, 
^across cetis bum $ o{ such ^^ inscnbcd on 

^eea built by "'^J™^ These ce tis have either collapsed due 
rS^t^Tb^inS.^^ vandalism, or been encased in pagodas 
Jfeuilt by later kings. 

I> -■'* tr« m the ruins of old cetis or stupas built on or near 

I, However irom the rmnso min iature bronze 

lie old Vesah city site we have rec som ewhere about 

, cetis. As the r«un*4 ce is or st *»*J™ assume ^ the bronze 

Mature ciils wlrrma^aboSt the saL time or even earlier. Looking 
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at these miniature cetis, one is templed to pose the question: Are these 
miniature cetis representations of the monumental cetis in existence at 
that period? No one can say for sure. Anyway it * s interesting to 
compare and find out the simi!ari ies between these miniature cetis and 
the full-size cetis existing at the present time. 

I now present three miniature bronze cetis, which have come to 
my notice. See Plates 25, 26 and 27. The first one was found in 
Tharlarwaddy village which is located within the southern city walls of 
old Vesali city. The second one was found in Dharmarit village which 
lies very close to the old Vesali site. The exact location where the 
third one was found is unknown. 

All the three miniature cetis have conical structure. They are 
thus in stable equilibrium and are in no danger of falling down by 
themselves from slight disturbances. 

All of them have miniature image hails placed on high decorated 
pedestals. The cetis proper are placed on top of these image halls. 

The first miniature ceti (Plate 25) has a square pedestal wrought 
in the form of a royal throne. At the four corners of the base plat- 
form ace four guardian animals. It is difficult to distinguish whether 
they are lions or dogs. Most probably they are lions, On the pedestal 
is the image hall. Tnis tiny hall has four openings decorated with 
arches, and each opening faces one of the cardial directions. The 
design of the arches over the openings is similar to the structure 
behind the thrones of the Arakanese kings. Looking through the arches 
we can see four seated Buddha images in bhumisparsa-mudra, in the 
tiny hall, with their backs to the central pilaster. Three circular 
bands, successively diminishing in diameter, thus forming receeding 
terraces, are placed on the square roof of the image hall. Then comes 
the bell. The lip of the bell flares out to encompass the topmost 
circular band. The curve of the bell is first concave and then convex 
towards the top. The bell is decorated with rings. Above the bell is 
the datu-gabbha. Above this is the spire, with moulding telescopically 
tapering upwards. The mouldings are nine in number. The topmost 
moulding contains the dawnturned lotus petals. After this comes a ring 
separating the downturned petals from the upturned petals* Above 
the lotus petal mouldings is the banana bud. There is no bti on top 
of the banana bud on this miniature ceti. * 
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The second ceti (Plate 26) also has a square pedestal, although of a 

( different design. The four corners of the base platform are guarded 

by four mythical animals, each having the head and torso of a man 

attached to a lion's body, which in turn divides into two towards the 

rear, thus forming an artistically balanced corner decoration. The four 

corners at the top of the pedestal have miniature caityas. There is 

an image hall on the pedestal with four openings decorated with arches 

in the four cardinal directions. The design of the arches of this ceti 

is different from that of the first ceti. Again there are four seated 

Buddha images in bhumisparsa mudra with their b.icks to the pilaster 

inside the hall. There are five receeding terraces placed on the square 

roof of the image hall. Above these is the bell. The hell is decorated 

with a ring around the middle. The datu-gabbha which lies between 

the bell and the spire is not as prominent as in the first ceti' The 

spire consists of nine layers of mouldings tapering t» lescopically 

upwards. The uppermost moulding is decorated with downturned lotus 

petals. Then comes the ornamental beads and the upturned petals 

Above the lotus petal mouldings is the banana bud. Above the banana 

bud is the hti. 

The third ceti (Plate 27) is a rare type. It has a pentagonal 
pedestal. At the five corners of the base platform are five 
guardian lions. There is a circular seat decorated with f low. r petals 
on the pedestal. The image hall is placed on this sent. This hall has 
five openings decorated with arches similar in design to the structure 
backing the throne of kings. There are five seated Buddha images in 
bhumisparsa mudra within the arches. Above the roof of the penta- 
gonal image hall are the circular terraces. The transition from the 
pentagon to the circle is smoother thin from square to circle of the 
former cetis. There are three circular terraces, bare of decoration. On 
top of these is another circular seat decorated with flower petals. 
The bell is placed on this. The bell has three rings round its middle. 
There is no datu-gabbha above the bell. The ringed spire is placed im- 
mediately on top of it. The spire which telescopically tapers upwards, 
consists of twenty rings. The banana bud on top of the spire cannot be 
seen properly because it is hidden by the hti, which has a peculiar 
shape. 

After a careful study of the structure of these miniature cctis, 
none of which is much more than a cubit in he'ght, one can but 
wonder at the striking similarities between these little cetis of the past 
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and the big modern cetis to be seen today. Who were the craftsmen 
who cast these miniature bronze cetis? Did they first draw plans of 
the structure before casting the cetis? How did they draft the details 
or sections? How did they prepare the models? Were these made of 
wood or clay* There are so many questions we cannot answer. But one 
thing is certain. Whoever these craftsmen in bronze may have been, there 
is no denying of their fine eye and skill, which are apparent in their 
handiwork. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Different Indian Schools of Art 

According to the Arakanese historical annals and the Selargiri 
tradition, Buddhism was introduced into Arakan during the life-time 
of the Buddha. The legend asserts that during the reign of king 
Candasuriya, the king of Dhanyawadi (Ancient Arakan) who was a con- 
temporary of Buddha, Gotama Buddha visited Arakan with five 
hundred disciples. On the Selargiri mountain, which is opposite Kyauk- 
taw town on the Kaladan river, Buddha held a prophetic discourse. 

King Candasuriya went to Selargiri hill to meet the Blessed One. 
He invited the Blessed One to his capital which was about five miles 
to the east of the hill. The Blessed One stayed in the city for seven 
days. When Buddha made preparations to depart, the king requested 
the Buddha to leave an image of himself. The Blessed One complied 
with the king's request. With the consent of Buddha, Sakra and 
Visvakarman cast an exact replica of the Blessed One on the 
Sirigutta hill, which was situated on the north-east side of the inner 
palace of Dhanyawadi City. This image has been called . Mahamuni 
since then. King Candasuriya erected the Mahamuni Shrine on the 
Sirigutta hill in commemoration of Buddha's visit and the casting of 
his image. See Plate 80, 
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Apart from this tradition, we have found miniature stupas with 
Yedharma verses on them (Chapter V) and also many dedicatory stone 
inscriptions, dedicating the building of stupas and caityas, (Chapter 
VII and XI) all around the old cities of Dhanyawadi and Vesali. We 
can determine the dates of these inscriptions palaeogaphically and can 
state that the earliest ones were inscribed during the fourth and the 
fifth centuries AD. We thus have solid evidence that Buddhism 
flourished in Arakan not later than the above mentioned period. In 
addition ' to these inscriptions we have found many Buddha images of 
various types made from stones, rocks and bronze from the relic 
chambers of ruined ancient stupas and cetis. Miniature cetis, (Chapter 
XII) dedicatory bronze bells, (Chapter IX) copper plate land grant for 
the repair and maintenance of vihara built for Buddhist monks 
(Chapter VIII) and lamps used for worship of Buddha images (Chapter 
X) have also been found. 

Indian Schools of Art 

Independent Ancient Arakan which lay beyond the eastern 
frontier of Ancient India was naturally influenced by the Ancient Indian 
Schools of Art during the succeeding centuries. It will not be out of 
place, therefore to first survey here, very briefly, the different 
Ancient Indian Schools of Art before we survey the Buddhist Art of 
Ancient Arakan. 

Scholars of Buddhist Art in Ancient India generally classify the 
Schools of Art as follows. 

1. Tht Mauryan School of Art 

The earliest school of art belongs to the Mauryan period in th e 
eastern provinces of Northern India. Some examples of the specimens 
of Mauryan art may be seen at the caves at Barabar in Gaya District 
and on the inscribed pillars of Asoka in the northern district of 
Modern Bihar. Specimens belonging to an earlier period, may exist, 
but either their earlier date has not been confirmed or is still a 
matter of controversy. 

2. The Gandhara School of Art 

The next is the Gandhara School of Art which came into being 
in the second century B.C. It has left many specimens of its 
production scattered over the North western districts of ancient India 
(Afghanistan and western Punjab), The sculptures left are mainly 
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Buddhistic and portray scenes from the life of the Buddha and also 
those of his previous existences. Besides the Buddha images there are 
images of Kubera, -Jambhala, Maitreya, Indra, Hariti ancf unidentified 
Bodhisattva images. The mo-,t flourishing period of the Gandhtra art 
was dunng the reign of King Kaniska, the great Kushan Emperor. 

3. The Mathura School of Art 

The Mathura School followed closely. It can be either contem- 
poraneous or somewhat later than the Gindhara School The- school 
left numerous Buddha and Bodhisattva images along with those o 
Kubera, the Yaksas and Nagas. No images with' Tantric flavor irr- 
found in this school Not even the images of Avalokitesvara and 
Manjusri were found ^ 

The Mathura seulptures included the following events of the 1if P «f 
Buddha. (1) Birth, (2) Illumination or Sambodhi % Firs 

Sermon, (4 Visit of Indra to Buddha, (5) Buddha thinking of leaving 
his palace, (6; Buddha leaving his palace, (7) the change of PirmJntf 
(8) Descent from Heaven of the thirty three gods, (9) The *ift 7f tv*' 
jetavana, ^10) The Taming of the elephant Nalirgiri 8 /n? T„e 
presentation of alms bowls, and (12) Death or mahaparlnirvana 
Apart from these, many of the Jataka stories are also reoresenJrf «„' 
this school. The Mathura school extended to the early Gupta period 

The bas reliefs of Bharhut aad Sanchi show the majority of 
human figures wearing a peculiar headdress. It appears that the 
Gandhara school influence this school during the first decades of 
the second century A.D The important feature borrowed from the 
Gandhara School was the representation of the scenes of the life of 
tne ouddna. 

4. The Benares School of Art or the Magadha School of Art 

c u T ? e J? ext is the Benares Sch001 . J t may also be called the Magadha 
School. This school of art belongs to the early Gupta period. This 
school included the images found in Sarnath, Nalanda, Odantaouri 
Gaya and other ancient sites in Bihar. The majority of the sculptures 
are Buddhist. A new form of bas-reliefs representing scenes from the 
life of Buddha are produced which are entirely different from the 
old bas-reliefs of Sanchi and Bharhut. They are in the form of 
steles. 
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5. The Eastern School of Bengal and BiHar 

A new school of sculptures rose in the North Eastern Provinces 
of India in the later part of the mediaeval period. That is, from the 
middle of the eighth century A.D. to the end of the tenth. The period 
coincides with the rise of Palas and the new school is therefore also 
called the Pala School of Art. But we must note that this school of 
art should not be iden iiied with Palas alone. Because, there is no 
epigr^phical evidence to show that any part of Eastern Bengal was 
included in the dominions actually ruled by the Pala kings. The 
ancient kingdoms of "Eastern Bengal were Vanga or Harikela and 
SamataVa. These places were firmly under the control of the Candra 
kings. So, we will generalise the name of this school as the Eastern 
School of Beng^ and Bihar. The Artists in this school attenuate the 
limbs in accordance with the favourite descriptions of India poets. 
Their aim being the reprodction of sublime beauty in figures. 

In tlrs school, artists developed new forms of representation of 
the important incidents of the life of Buddha. Two different styles of 
adaptation of the bas-reliefs can be noticed. The first consists of the 
representations of a single incident of Buddha's life in the form of 
an image. In the second style an image of Buddha representing one 
particular incident of the Blessed-One's life surrounded by numerous 
other images representing the majority of the important incident. 

The development of the second style can be explained as follows. 
Buddha on his death-bed, in answer to his well loved disciple 
Ananda's question, mentioned four places which an honourable 
worshiper should visit with religious emotion. They are those of his 
Birth t his Enlightenment, his First Sermon, and his Parinirvana. 
These four scenes were common to almost all the steles which show 
the scenes from the life of Buddha. But the artists and the sculptors 
were not long content with these alone In course of time the number 
of scenes increased. Finally the number and order of scenes tend to 
get fixed at eight scenes. Steles having more than eight have also 
been found. 
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CHAPTER XI v 

The Head, the Hair And The Usnjsa 
Buddha Images 

The biography of Buddha relates that Prince Siddhattha, son of 
Suddhodana, king of the Sakyas, made the great renunciation at the 
age of 29. One night he rode off from the palace and whea far from 
the city he stripped off his ornaments and royal robes. He cut olf 
his long hair with his sword. Hfe received a monastic robe fiom 
Brahma Ghatikara. From that moment till his death he wore nothiug 
but the monastic robe. 

A student of Buddhism, who is accustomed to think of the 
Buddha only as a human being, would naturally expect to find the 
Master represented in art, like any other Buddhist monk, with a 
shaven head. 

As a matter of fact, Buddha is always represented as a deity, 
with a nimbus, certain physical peculiarities and all the characteristic 
marks proper to the conception of a Cakravartin or king of the world. 
Texts implying the deification of the Buddha and possessing all the 
characteristic marks of a Cakravartin are older than the oldest images of 
Buddha. We can thus suppose that the images of Buddha are intended 
to be visual realizations of literary discriptions. The styles of art 
and fashions in iconography are characteristic of period and place. 
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Representations of the head 

The heads of Buddha images may be classifie I as follows: 

(1) The head smooth, with a spirally twist d projection on the 
crown See Plate 28 (a). Early Kusana type. 

(2) The head with long flowing locks gath red together on top 
of the head to form a top-knot See plate 28 <b,c). Early 
Gandhara type. 

(3) The head with a cranial protuberance (Usnisa). The whole 
head together with the protuberance beine covered by small 
curls. See Plate 28 (d). The usnisa appeared about the middle 
of the 2nd century A.D Both Gandhara and Mathura used 
this type. This type spread from both areas to the Far-East and 
South-east Asia. The vast majority of the Buddha images 
belong to this type. In a comparatively late form, the usnisa 
is surmounted by a flame tip, a flame niche or a lotus bud. In 
some of the Buddha images of Arakan, the usnisa itself is 
represented as a flame. See Plates 29 and 30. 

(4) The head with a crown. This type of Buddha is usually 
called crowned Buddha. Such images are common in the 
Eastern School of Bengal and Bihar and in Arakan school of 
art. See Plates 31 and 32. 

The hair 

In ttoe reliefs and sculptures showing the act of Bodhisattva 
cutting'his hair, he is represented as grasping the whole of the hair in 
a single tress in the left hand, and cutting it with the sword in the 
other. The turban has already been removed. If this is the case, the 
most natural way to represent the remaining hair will be to reduce the 
single thick tress to a single thick short curl. The Plate 28 (a), which 
was an early kusana Buddha, represented the hair in this form. The 
smooth head seen in the plate meant simply that all the long hair was 
drawn up close and tight over the scalp into the single tress and not 
that it was shaved. 

The Nidanakatha tells us that "the hair was reduced to two inches 
in length, and curling from the right, lay close to the head, remaining 
of that length as long as he lived". 

A new type in which the whole head was covered with many small 
curls appeared about the middle of the second century, becoming almost 
universal, in Gandhara, in Mathura and in later art throughout the 
$$*$ and South-east Asia. The length and curliug of the hair could 
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still be accounted for from the literary tradition as mentioned in 
Nidanakatha. But to have curls with equal length all over the head, 
the original hair instead of b*ing cut off at a single stroke, should 
had been done by a succession of strokes. 

Anyway, we can note that the Buddha's hair may be represented 
either in one curl or in many curls. 

The cranial protuberance (Usnisa) 

The Mahapadana-Sutta mentioned a list of the thirty two 
lakkhanas (superior marks) proper to a person, who is destined to 
become a Cakravartin or a Buddha. The last one being unhiso-siso. 
Similarly, the Mahavastu and Lalita-Vistara mentioned usniso-siso. 
The interpretation of this phrase is very important. Etymologically, it 
meant a sunshade or a turban (often a royal headdress) or a royal 
umbrella. The lakkhanas were xecognized in infancy. They must be 
present on the? body, since then, as a physical appmrance. This results 
in a new interpretation of the phrase unhisa or usnisa as a cranial 
protuberance. That is, a bony protuberance on the top of the skull. 

When the tonsure was reinterpreted as resulting in crop ' of 
short curls instead of a single coil, the cranial bump became con 
Spiciously evident. 
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CHAPTER XV 

CROWNED BUDDHA IMAGES 

Crowned Buddhas 

-. As has been mentioned in Chapter XIV, we know that Prince Sidd- 
hattha discarded the royal robes and adorments after the great renuncia- 
tion. Also, Buddhist monks are forbidden to wear any other robes ex- 
cept monk's robes, These two facts will naturally suggest that the 
presentation of a crowned Buddha garbed in royal robes and ornaments like 
a Cakravartin king, is uncanonical and unorthodox. But we hare 
found many crowned Buddha images in Arakan throughout different ages. 
See Plates 31 to 50. 

Are they Maitreya images mentioned by many authorities? We should 
hav* found other Bodhisattva images also together with these images. 
But we have not. The hand gestures of these crowned Buddhas are all 
in line with ordinary Buddha images. They do not hold any attributes 
assigned to a Maitreya as mentioned in ancient Indian literature. The sit- 
ting postures of our crowned Buddhas are also in line with ordinary 
Buddhas. The attandant figures are* also the same as those found toge- 
ther with ordinary Buddha images. p or example, the presence, of Va- 
sumdhari. Th*re are too many crowned Buddhas in existence in Arakan. 
It is hard to believe and is illogical to assume that Buddha images are 
discarded and instead Maitreya images are worshipped. We must con- 
clude that the Arakaneso worshipped Buddha images. The only differ- 
ence is th^t the images are garbed in royal robes instead of monk's robe$. 
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We have to note that the Buddha image came into being only after 
the Buddha had been regarded as a Devatideva, god of gods. Again, in, the 
iconographic development, the Cakravartin concept played a great part. 
The Buddha was provided with all theiakkhanas of a Cakravartin. They 
belonged to theMahayaria theology and must have been present in some 
form from very early times These conceptions are sufficient to acc- 
ount for the presentation of the crowned Buddha with ajl the royal 
attributes at different ages. 

In some cases, although the Buddha wears a crown, ear-pendants, 
necklace and torque, we can notice the robe of a monk on his body with 
shoulder flap on the left and a bare right shoulder. See Plates 47, 49, 
50. In some cases, we can find Buddha dressed up with all the attri- 
butes of a Cakravartin King; crown, ear-rings, necklets, armlets, brace- 
lets, anklets and a waist band. See Plates 36 to 43. 

Again, some of the eight scene steles of the school of Bengal and Bihar 
and Pagan in Burma have a central crowned Buddha in Bhumisparsa 
mudra surrounded by representations of the Eight Great events of Buddha's 
life. See plates 51 and 52. For such cases, the reader will agree that it 
would be far simpler to suppose that we have to do with a glorification 
of the earthly Buddha, by addition of the kingly attributes, which re- 
minds us that the Buddha is more than man. The earthely Buddha, 
oringinally a man, has been transformed into a deity. 

The crowned Buddha image most probably came about because of 
the desire of kings and commoners alike to worship the Buddla as 
the "King of Kings'' as has been explained in the Maha Parinibbana- 
Sutta. 

Anyway, the Buddha is equally a Great Being, a deity, whether he 
appears in monastic robes or in royal robes. 

Since separate images of Buddha represent incidents of the Blessed 
One's life, we must be able to explain the crowned Buddha with all 
royal attributes, holding the ambrosia jar and sitting in Dhyana mudra, 
vajra sana. An article by U Mya about the crowned Buddha image 
written in the Report of the Director, Archaeological Survey, Burma fir 
the year ending 30th Septemper 1955, and published in 1961 is pre- 
sented here; This is the Burmese version of the explanation of the ex- 
istence of Crowned Buddha. 

The majority of Buddha images depict the Buddha attired in sim- 
ple robes like those one sees on present-day Buddhist monks. But 
crowned Buddha images were to be found throughout Burma and espe 
cially in the Shaa States and in neigbouring Laos. and Thailand, siofi 
olden days. 
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The Wetmasut Wundank, a Minister of Kiog Mindon, was intrU 
gued by the crowned Buddha images and was moved to ask the Taung- 
khwin Thathanabaing Sayadaw, the Buddhist Patriarch of his days, 
to let the people know whether the casting and worship of such regally- 
attired Buddha images was based on some incident in Buddhist Litera- 
ture. (Vide Gulattha Vinicchaya Vol. I pp, 20-23). 

Even before that time, in the year 1172 of the Buddhist Era, (about 
1810 A.D) during the reign of King Padon, the founder of the Royal 
City of Amarapura,, the same question was put by Sayadaw Thirimalar 
of Monywa to the learned Monyway Jetavan Sayadaw. The two answers 
given were similar, and the following is an extract from the answer of 
the Monyway Jetavan Sayadaw which appears in the Samanta cakkhu 
dipani Vol. I pp. 429-532. 

" It is cleraly stated in the Maha Parinibbana Sutta that the Lord 
Buddha did not adorn* himself with the royal regalia, such as the crown, 
necklaces, rings, bracelets etc. However, because the Buddha delivered 
many of his sermons from the thrones of kings, certain inhabitants of 
the far-flung universes were under the impression that it was their king 
who was speaking to them. According to our elders, it is this impress- 
ion in the minds of those extraterrestrial beings, ©f the Buddha in royal 
regalia, which gave rise to the production and worship of the crowned 
Buddha images." 

The story of King Jambupati 

There is another version about how the crowned Buddha images 
came into being. The version is given in Dipeyin Sayadaw's book, the 
Tathagata udana dipani which was completed in 1134 B.E or about 
38 years earlier than the Samanta cakkhu dipani quoted above. 
Chapter 153 of the Tathagata udana dipani describes in detail the 
story of King Jambupati. The reason for the crowned Buddha image 
given in this story is different from those given in the Samanta 
cakkhu dipani and the Gulattha Vinicchaya. This story seems to have 
been exaggerated beyond the meaning conveyed by the Pali texts, and 
one might even consider it to be imaginative fiction. However, one 
must accept the fact that the Dipeyin Sayadaw no doubt based his 
writings on what he had b en taught by his mentors. In any case the 
Sayadaw's story has gained such currency that the images of the Buddha, 
regally-attired in royal regalia are today known as Jambupati images, 
so named after the proud and powerful King Jambupati. 

The story of King Jambupati taken from the Tathagata udana 
dipani is, briefly, as follows: 
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"During the life time of the Buddha, Jambupati became king of 
the kingdom of Pancala. The king Was extremely powerful, especially 
since he possessed supernatural powers. At the time of his conception, 
it was said that a pillar of gold 18 cubits high appeared out of the' 
ground in the Royal Courtyard. When the future king was born pots 
of gold appeared out of the earth, dropped from branches of 'trees 
and floated up out of the water. From Vepulla mountain came the 
ruby-encrusted sandals called Manijotiyasa, seeking the royal feet. It 
was heard that these omens heralded the fact that the Prince was 
destined to become the supreme ruler over the entire Jambudipa, and 
that his sovereignty would extend one league above the surface of 
the earth, one league below it, and even as far as the kindom of the 
Nagas who lived under the oceans. For by wearing the ruby sandals he 
could fly up one league into the air. 

Wh?n the Prince began learning the Martial Arts, he used to 
shoot his arrows not only through the air but into the ground as well. 
For sixteen years the Prince practised this warrior's craft The first 
year the arrow shot from his bow travelled one league "through the 
air. Tne second year the arrow travelled two leagues, and so it went 
year by year until he could shoot an arrow to a distance of seven 
uag ues. Shooting into the ground he made his arrow penetrate one 
league. Shooting into the water the arrow caused the water to 
vapounze and also managed to travel one league. If he shoots his 
arrow towards the abode of the Nagas, he could turn the whole place to 
ashes. When he wished, to summon the one hundred and one kings of 
Jambudipa, he would send his special arrow to fetch them and the 
arrow by its supernatural powers, would pierce the ear-lobes of the 
kings and bring them back like blossoms strung on a thread. 

In due time, King Jambupati held a grand coronation at 
Pancala, where accompanied by bis queen Kaficana Devi, he had 
himse.f crowned as Emperor. One month later, while out on the 
terrace in the evening of the fullmoon day of Tazaungmon, he saw 
the moon in all its splendour in a cloudless sky, seemingly attended 
by a host of stars. This sight brought to his mind the thought that he 
himself was like the glorious moon, while those who attended upon 
him, including the one hundred and one kings of Jambudipa, were like 
the attendant stars. The thought led him that night, to attire 
himself in full royal regalia, put on the ruby sandals and fly up 
into the air in order to visit the one hundred and one kings and to 
receive their homage. On his return, he perceived the palace of King 
Bimbisara of Rajagriha. He saw that the spire or graduated turret 
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surmounting the roof of the palace was imposingly tall and that it 
was decorated with numerous small ornamental spires. He did not 
know to whom the palace belonged, but this evidence of the 
prefcumptousness on the part of the unknown king angered him. He 
therefore aimfed a kick at the tip of the spire. However, since King 
Bimbisara was a devotee of the Buddha, the powers of the Buddha 
were ever present to protect him and his property. King Jambupati's 
kick missed its mark, but his knee hit the tip of the spire. As a 
resuH his knee was injured and began to bleed. This roused the proud 
king to a fury and he drew his royal sword to strike the spire. 
Agaiu the power of the Buddha caused the gods to transform the 
spire into solid iron, thus ruining the king's sword. 

King Jambupati returned to his palace in a rage. Taking hpld of 
his unique arrow and laying it on the palm of his hand, he ordered it 
to bring back to him the king whose palace lay towards the south. 
The arrow shot into the air taking the form of the garuda which 
instils fear in the nagas. Then the arrow roared like the lion, declaring: 
*l am the Messenger of the Great King Jabupati. I shall cut off the 
head of King Bimbisara. I shall split open his breast. Stay clear of 
my path!' 

King Bimbisara was very frightened, when at daybreak he 
heard a commotion high above his head. As soon as the sun had 
risen, he hurried to the Veluvan Monastery, where he threw himself 
at Buddha's fefet and related his horrifying experiences. At that very 
moment the arrow followed him into the monastery and began to 
intimidate him again. The king was terrified, and touching the 
Buddha's feet with his forehead he implored the Buddha to save 
him, declaring that the , Buddha was his sole refuge. The ever- 
compassionate Buddha by his powers created a Weapon to counter the 
arrow. He then tsaidi 'O worthy Cakka, you ar£ the representative of 
my power. Go forth and discipline the arrow!' 

The arrow, unable to stand the punishment meted out by the 
cakka, had to flee. King Jambupati then sent his ruby sandals. The 
sandals tock the form of a naga with a hundred heads and 
thousands of hoods like those of the cobra. Emitting smoke and flame 
like hell-fire, the naga came towards the monastery where King 
Bimbisara had taken refuge. Assuring Bimbisara that he had nothing 
to fear, the Buddha created an enormous garuda with a thousand 
heads and millions of wings, and despatched it aloft. The naga, 
* unable to withstand the stupendous powers sent against it also had 
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to flee. Seeing the naga fleeing back towards him, King Jambupati 
felt like a bird that had lost both its wings, and for the first time 
f*;ir enteral, his h^rt. 

The Buddha looked into King Jambupati's future, and seeing that 
he was destined to become an Arahat, (one who is free from all 
fetters* defilements and impurities through the realisation of Nirvana 
in the fourth and final stage, and who is free from rebirth) sum- 
moned the Thagyamin (Indra) king of the gods, and requested him 
to fetch King Jambupati by telling him that he was being summoned 
by the King of Kings, Rajadhiraja. 

Thagyamin accordingly went to Pancala and illuminated the whole 
kingdom with the brightness emanating from his body. Then 
entering the palace and standing before the ministers of the Court 
he addressed the king thus. 

"Why have you not presented yourself in homage before the 
King of Kings with gifts and offerings? O uncivilized king, why have 
you stayed away from the King of Kings like the ignorant 
deer of the forests? You will no longer be permitted to remain like 
this. I have been sent to fetch you and you must come along 
with me at once." 

When King Jambupati heard these words he was furious 
at the breach of diplomatic practice and at the apparent lack of reverence 
towards his august self. Therefore, taking a poison-tipped arrow, he shot 
it towards the envoy's ear. Thagyamin countered with his own 
powerful weapon. The arrow could not overcome the weapon sent 
against it by the king of the gods, and had to beat a hasty 
retreat. In this manner, using his varied and wonderful powers 
of persuation, the Thagyamin finally managed to drag King Jambupati 
into the presence of the Buddha. 

The Buddha, on his part, had made fitting arrangements to wel- 
come King Jambupati. The road by which Jambupati came was 
beautifully decorated. And, for himself, the Buddha created an enor- 
mous and wonderful palace in which he sat waiting on a throne en- 
crusted with seven different kinds of gems, under a Royal White 
Umbrella. His glory shone forth as though he were a Brahma. 
Buddha also created as his attendants and courtiers, a magnificent 
host 

When King Jambupati saw such magnificence, far beyond anything 
he hid known, he fell to his knees and paid homage to the Buddha. 
In this receptive frame of mind, the words of the Buddha had an 
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immediate effect, and Jambupati and all his followers b came Bhikkhus 
or monks and disciples of the Buddha. Queen Kancana Devi and her 
ladies-in-waiting also went to Bhikkhuni Gotarai, the foster-mother of 
the Buddha, to be ordained as Bhikkhunis." 

It is because of this story that the crowned Buddha images came 
to be known as Jambupati images. So far, however, no evidence has 
been found to suggest that the book which contains the story of the 
emancipation of King Jambupati, was based on authentic Buddhist 
texts. 

By tradition, the story is said to have originated in the City of 
Chiengmai, in Ayuthia. The reason for the story seems to have been 
the desire on the part of the writer to reform a very proud and des- 
potic king by making up an appropriate story and giving it a Buddhist 
background. 

Apart from the reasons given by the writers above, another reason 
for the appearance of the crowned Buddha images may have been the 
Taatric Mahayana form of Buddhism that flowerd in Bengal and Orissa 
during the reigns of the Pala kings. 

Some crowned Buddha images may have come about due to the 
people mixing up the Buddha image with that of the Bodhisattva 
Arimetteya. 

To sum up, the crowned Buddha image most probably came about 
because of the desire of kings and commoners alike to worship the 
Buddha as the "King of Kings" as has been explained in the Maha 
Parinibbana Sutta. 

The Arakanese version of the Crowned Buddha Image 

I now present the Arakanese version of the explanation for the 
existence of crowned Buddha images. This explanation is derived from 
the palm-leaf manuscript entitleed "Buddha Abhiseka Mangala." The 
manuscript is an Arakanese manuscript and the name of its scribe is 
given as one Maung Oo, a protege of Thakin Nanda Ainda. The manu- 
script also contains the information that the transcription was com- 
plied before noon on Sunday, the 5th waning of the month of Tabaiag, 
in the year 904 of the Burmese Era (1543 A.D.). Since the manu- 
script is a copy and only the name of the copyist is given, tjhe name 
of the original author is not known. 
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According to unbroken tradition, the kings of Arakan, during their 
Coronation Ceremonies, take their oath of Office by holding aloft a 
specially cast image of the Buddha, beautifully ornamented and depic 
ted in full royal regalia. For this reason, such images of the Buddha 
have come to be known either as Mahakyain Phara (Royal Oath Buddha) 
or Nantet Phara (Coronation Buddha). Later, due to the passage of 
time the word Mahakyain became corrupted and the image also came 
to be called Mahakyi Phara. 

Arakan has ever been a land where Buddhism has flowered and its 
kings have been devout Buddhists, At the ascension of each king 
the first requisite is the casting of a Mahakyain Phara (also called 
a Nantet Phard). This image then plays an important part in the 
Coronation Ceremony. Although it is not certain at what period am* 
ih which reign this practice began, a study of the style and work- 
manship of the old Mahakyain Phara images extant, reveals that they 
were probably cast during the 4th century A.D, during the reigns oi 
the Vesali kings. 



The casting of the Mahakyain Pharas 

The first step in the process of casting the Mahakyain Phara is 
taken by the Chancellor or Prime Minister, who, in consultation with 
other learned ministers and court Brahmins (Royal astrologers), chooses 
the most auspicious day and hour for the casting. 

After this, the site for the casting is chosen with the same care* 
The ground is levelled and to cleanse the site (i. e. to ward off evil 
spirits), monks are invited to the site, offered food, and requested te^ 
recite the Kammava, the Parittas, the Mangala Sutta and the Bhumijala* 
Mantra. 

A large temporary hall is then erected over the site. This hall is 
enclosed by three lattice-work fences, one inside another. The wood of 
certain trees which have an affinity for the planets-such as the Gan- 
gaw (Mesua Ferrea), the Saga (Michelia Champaca), the Chaya (Mimu- 
sops Clerigi) and the Jackfruit are selected in order to obtain wooden 
posts free from blemish. The selected pieces of wood are then shaped 
into eight posts, lacquered and gilded, and then planted inside the Hall 
at the eight points of the compass to represent the eight planets. Staves 
with streamers, magical banners and yak-tail whisks are also put up. 
At each corner of the boundary lines marked off by the three Hght 
fences, a banana plant bearing fruit is planted, making a total of 
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twelve banana plants. The innermost fence is draped with white Cloth, 
while the two outer ones are draped with red cloth. Nine silver pots 
containing pure water together with nine white umbrellas (the insignia 
of royalty) are placed at each of the eight posts representing the planets 
and at the actual site where the casting is to take place. To melt the 
precious metals for the image, new melting pots and a new fireplace 
are needed. For fuel only scented woods are used. 

When the appointed day and hour arrives, eight Brahmins invested 
with certain sacerdotal functions, stand at the planetary pillars and 
blow on their right.voluted conches, thereby ceremonially inviting the 
guardian Nats (gods) of the planets, the Lokapala Nat, the Guardian 
Nats respectively of the Religion, the Country, the Sky, the Earth and the 
Trees. They follow this up with a recitation of mantrams or spells such 
as the Graha jaya Verse, the Saranasirishinda Bhumijala Verse and others. 
It is at this moment that the sculptors who are to cast the image, 
wearing pure white clothing, begin to kindle their fire, using sandal- 
wood. Then the precious metals which are to be used for casting the 
image, are placed in the new pot to be melted. This melting down of 
the metals is done only during the day. The pot must not be removed 
from the fireplace at this juncture. Neither must the fire be extin- 
guished. It has to be allowed to die down by itself. The melting process 
continues for nine whole days till the auspicious moment arrives for 
the sculptors to cast the Mahakyain Phara. During the casting, the 
image is made to face the east. While the casting is in progress the 
Brhamins strew coloured artificial flowers, made from rice grains par- 
ched till they burst open, and they recite the verse beginning <*Aneka- 
jatisamsara..." 

Buddha Abhfseka Mangala Ceremony 

When the sculptors have added the final touches to the Maha- 
kyain Phara image, the Brahmins ceremonially wash the image in pure 
water and then spray scent over it. A golden salver, ornamented with 
the nine varieties of gems, on which is laid apiece of most expensive 
cloth, which is in turn covered by a piece of white cloth, is brought 
forward, and the image is transferred onto the salver. At this moment 
the Btahmins recite a mantram, a sort of prayer to ward off evil. 

For the ceremony of the Buddha Abhiseka Mangala, the Chancellor 
has to invite, in advance, five,ssven or nine Budddist monies, venerable 
of age and renowned for their holiness. These invited monks sit in a circle 
around the image, their fingers holding the white cloth on which ths 
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image reposes. Then they recite in unison the Buddha Abhiseka verse. 
When the recitation ends, the Brahmins blow on their right-voluted 
conches, while the lay musical baads stationed outside the Hall produce 
an outburst of music on their instruments, and this outburst of sound 
marks the conclusion of the Buddha Abhiseka Mangala Ceremony. 

Then with the Chancellor leading the way, the image is transferred 
to the Royal Palace, the King, Queen, Princes and Princesses as well as 
the court officials await in readiness to greet the arrival of theMaha- 
kyain Phara, and to pay obeisance to it with scents, before taking it to be 
placed in the altar room. 



The Postures 

The posture of the Mahakyain Phara images is the usual cross- 
legged posture, but the Mahakyain Pharas are distinguished from or- 
dinary images in that each wears a crown just like that of a king 
who takes part in a Coronation Ceremony. The ears are adorned with 
royal ear-rings. The body is covered, not with the monk's robe but 
with royal garb. This garb is an exact representation of the royal 
garb worn by the king at whose command the image was cast. For 
this reason, the royal garb of one Mahakyain Phara is quite distinct 
from that of another, and it can clearly be seen that with progress 
the royal garb became increasingly more elaborate. 

Among the images two types of cross-legs posture can be seen. 
One type has the left foot placed under the right leg, and the right 
foot placed on the left thigh. See plates 33 to 35 and 44 to 45. Tha 
other type has the two legs crossed so that both feet are brought to 
rest, soles upwards, on the thighs. See plates 36 to 43 and 46 to 50. 

The images can also be divided into three types according to the 
position of the hands. The first type is known as the "bhunusparsa 
mudra", a type wherein the left hand is placed palm upwards on the 
lap, and on the open palm is placed a golden bowl. The right hand 
rests, palm down, on the right knee, the fingers all pointing down- 
wards and the fingertips touching the ground or the throne on which 
the image is seated. See plates 45 to 48. The second type is known 
as the "dbyana mudra". It portrays the Buddha in meditation, with 
Doth hands resting in a relaxed manner on the lap, both palms upward, 
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the right hand resting on the left. Certain images of this type show 
the two thumbs with their tips touching each other, while the fingers 
are slightly spread in the normal manner. On the outspread palm, a 
begging bowl, a nectar bowl or a golden bowl is usually placed. See 
plates 36 to 43. 

The third type depicts the Buddha with his right arm bent at 
the elbow, the hand raised towards the shoulder is closed as if 
grasping something. The left hand is placed on the lap, palm turned 
upwards, but the fingers again clasped as if holding something. See 
plates 75 and 76. 



The sizes of the images also vary, from a handsbreadtn to a 
cubit, in accordance with the wishes of the kings who commissioned 
the casting. The weight too varies a great deal because of the 
differences in size. These Mahakyain Phara images are still to be 
found all over Arakan. 



The use of Crowned Buddha In Coronation Ceremony 

For his Coronation Ceremony, an Arakanese king first selects the 
most renowned pagoda within his kingdom as the site, and then pro- 
ceeds towards it in Royal Procession, passing out of the Palace grounds 
through the Mangala Gate. Arriving at the platform of the selected 
pagoda', each personnage takes up his assigned position. The King 
then raises the Mahakyain Phara to the top of his head, and hol<hng 
it there, he makes three circuits of the pagoda. He completes the 
third circuit at the temporary Hall where the coronation is to take 
place. The Coronation Ceremony itself follows traditional rites. At the 
conclusion, the Thathanabaing Sayadaw (the Patriarch or Principal 
Monk of the kingdom) and a number of monks who can recite from 
memory the whole of the Tipitakas (the three main can on.cal divisions 
of the Buddha's teachings are divided into Vinaya, Ode of Disci- 
pline, Sutta, Discourses, and Abhidhomma, Higher Dactnn*) then 
hold the Mahakyain Phara over the King's head and exhort him to 
uphold justice in the tradition of his forefathers, to venerate the Triple 
Gem (Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha), to encourage the Buddhist reli- 
gion within his kingdom, and to suppress the enemies of Mdhitm. 
The King has to take an oath and declare that he will faithfully 
discharge his duties as enumerated above. This oath-taking is the 
high point of the ceremony. 
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had v?i,v • £ CVefy "?* ° f Arakan ( acco «" n K to tradition), has 
had a Mahakyam Phara cast for his coronation. The images are shown 
prowned and in the royal garb of the kings who had cast them, so the 
mode of dress of the Arakanese kings can be conjectured very accura- 
tely from a study of these images. «*ui« 



The Arakanese tradition 



The Arakanese peasantry in olden days very often used a Burfrfh. 
image to take an oath in trying to settle coaflfcUng cWms S: cten 
cnmina cases This practice was no doubt, in somf measure due to 

is srift's^'bSS^!- cou,d just as -**-££ 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Postures and Gestures of Buddha Images 

Different images of Buddha represent distinct incidents of the 
Blessed-One's life. These incidents can be identitied from the posture 
of Buddha's hands or some attendant figures. 

The technical term used to denote the hand poses of the images is 
mudra. Mudras usually indicate some action in which Buddha was 
engaged. The action is depicted by means of a particular gesture 
which is the expression of an idea. 

We can recognize the following mudras in the Buddhist Art of 
Ancient Arakan. 

1. The Bhumisparsa mudra 

2. The Dhyana mudra 

3. The Dharmacakra mudra 

4. The Abhaya mudra 

5. The Abhaya and Varada Combined mudra 

6. The Internal Varada mudra 

We recognize four attitudes for these images. 

Thty are:- 

(V) and (2) In standing or walking posture. Generally speaking, 
this posture is used in depicting the taming of the Nalagiri elephant 
or the descent of the Buddha from the heaven of thirty three gods where 
he went to preach the true law to his mother since reincarnated as a 
god, for three months. See Plate 53, 
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(3) in sitting posture. Generally speaking this posture is used 
in depicting the calling upon Mother Earth to stand witness or the 
preaching of the Dharmacakra Sermon or the Buddh* in deep meJitation. 
See Plates 47, 73 and 42. 

(4) In reclining posture* This posture is used in depicting the 
death or the Mahaparinirvana. 

We can further differentiate the sitting postures as follows. The 
term "sana" is used to denote the sitting posture as woll as the sjat. 

(a) The legs are. placed one upon the other with both the soles 
invisible. This sana is called the parVyanka sana. The position of 
the legs, right on left, is a sign of antiquity. See plates 33 to 35j 

(b) The legs are closely crossed with the feet brought to rest on 
the thighs and the soles of the feet turned upwards with the right 
foot forward. This sana is called vajra sana or vajroparyarika sana 
or padma sana* The padma sana is also used to denote the lotus seat. 
See plates 37 to 43. 

(c) A European s*yle of sitting in which both the legs are made 
to dangle down from the seat- This sana is called pralambana sana. 



The Bhumisparsa Mudra 

In this mudra, the left hani rests on the lap with palm upward 
and the right, palm down resting on the right knee and touching the 
seat or ground below. See Plates 44 to 50, 54 to 70. 

This mudra illustrates the story of Buddha's calling the earth 
as his witqess for testifying to his attainment of perfect knowledge. 

The representation of the Enlightenment or Sambodhi and the 
incidents connected with it, form the favorite th^mss with the 
Buddhist artists of all schools. According to the wellknown story 
of the Blessed-On^s life, he called oh the earth-goddess Prithivi or 
Vasumdhari to come and be the witness of his perfect knowledge by 
touching the earth. This mudra indicates the moment when he ceased 
to be a Bodhisattva and became Buddha. He did this because Mara, 
th^ evil one, w'ltle attacking the Blessed-One with his fourfold army, 
challeagei him to do ic by saying that % there was no body near at 
hand to witness his attainment of parfect knowledge or ealightm^nt. 
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In Buddhist iconography, this particular posture of touching the 
earth has become one of the mudras or special attitudes. It is called 
the Bhumisparsa mudra or the attitude of touching the earth. 

The representation of Enlightenment by the artists can be 
divided into two or three parts. They are (1) the temptation of 
Bodhisattva by Mara's daughters, (2) the attack on the Bodhisattva 
by Mara's followers and (3) the call on Vasumdhari, the earth- 
goddess to stand witness. 

Mara had three beautiful daughters. Desire, Pleasure and Passion. 
The temptation by Mara's daughters, are depicted in one case as 
follows. There are three groups with two female figures in each 
group. In one group one female is dancing and the other has 
adopted an elegant posture. This represent the daughters of Mara 
exposing their physical charms to the Bodhisattva in order to disrupt 
him from attaining enlightenment. In the next group both the females 
or one of them is addressing the Bodhisattva when their allurements 
have failed. In the remaining group, both females are kneeling in 
submission with dishevelled hair. 

The attack on Bodhisattva by Mara's followers is represented by 
pictures of Mara himself in the act of shooting arrows towards the 
Bodhisattva with followers represented as demons. In the story of 
Mara's attack, Mara with his demon army attacked Bodhisattva with 
whirlwind, tempest, flood and earthquake. 

In one huge stele at Jadispur near Nalanda, the demonic army of 
Mara ranged in vertical rows on both sides of the Blessed-One. They 
Were attacking him with all sorts of weapons. On the leftside of the 
Blessed-One's head was a demon with a wheel on one hand while 
another one below him was shooting at him with arrows. Below this 
demon was a dwarf throwing stone. A man .behind him seemed to 
be rushing through the air with a sword in his hand. There were 
four figures on the other side of the Blessed-One representing the 
army of Mara. They were also rushing to the attack on the 
Blessed-One. 

The answer of Vasumdhari, the earth goddess, to the call of the 
Master is represented by a w'oman usually placed on the front side 
of the pedestal below the Blessed-One. See Plates 33, 58 and 59 
again. She is kneeling mostly towards the left but facing front and is 
wringing thfe water from her hair brought in a tress infront of her 
breast testifying the Blessed-One's merit. Vasumdhari, in this form, 
is very common in Arakanesd Buddhist art. 
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We have a tradition, which is observed to this day to close a 
meritorious ceremony by the donor dropping droplets of water from a 
cup while the presiding monk offers prayers for the merit done 
thereby treating the mother earth as a witness. 

The Dhyana Mudra 

This mudra is also called samadhi mudra or meditative mudra 
or samahxta mudra. See Plates 33 to 43. 

♦i. * In * th [ S P a 5 ticular P° se ? the Pa'ni of the right hand is placed in 
that of the left hand and both together are laid in the crossed legs of 
the seated image. This is the attitudeof ardent meditation. Occasionally 
an alms bowl or mendicant bowl or a vase round, oval or pointed* 
may rest on the hands. See Plates 36 to 43. 

This mudra, unlike the Bhumisparsa mudra, belongs to many 
moments showing Buddha's life before and after Enlightenment. 'Some 
of the moments are listed below. 

1. When after seeing the last of the four signs namely a 
wandering religious monk, he sat on his pleasance, thinking. 

2.When after hearing the news that his wife Yasodhara had 
given birth to a son one morning, he sat up in bed that same nieht 
and saw his women sleeping like corpses. 

3.When he did his first meditation after renunciation. 

a .,J '^ hen a ? er SiX y ! a e ? f faSt and P enance *» ^ rejected extreme 
asceticism and accepted Sujata's rice - alms. Here the alms bowl is 
present. ,s 

5-When he sat with alms bowl in lap under the hood of 
Muchahnda Naga. It has been said that after enlightenment, there was 
a great storm in Bodh Gaya and rain fell in torrents for several 

5!!£i. A l that M! in V. N u ga kiDg> nanned M "<*alinda, protected the 
Buddha by coiling h.s body around that of the Blessed-One and 
spreading his hood as an umbrella over the Blessed-One's head. 

♦i. B 'S^au he Sa * in u th ! H ° USe ° f Gems ( Rat a«a Ghara) meditating 
the abhidhamma m the fourth week after his Enlightenment. 

7. On his first visit to Rajagrina, before he gained enlightenment 
when he was visited by king Bimbisara who offered him his throne. 

8.0n his second visit to Rajagriha, after enlightenment, when 
king Bimbisara presented the Bamboo Grove (Veluvana). 
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9.When he reformed a very proud and despotic king Jambupati. 
Here Buddha \»as regally attired in royal regalia and could be seen 
as a Cakravartin or King of the world. He was in dhyana mudra 
with a mendicant bowl in his hands. 

In addition to the above moments there may be many more 
moments showing Buddha's life with Buddha in this mudra. 

The Dharmacakra Nudra 

This pose symbolizes the first preaching of the law by the Buddha 
at Sarnath. Buddha preached his first sermon at the outskirts of 
Benares city in a park then known as the Deer Park (Mngadava> 
This place is now called Sarnath. 

Tndlan Images of the Buddha in Dharmacakra Mudra from the 
Gupta period onwards have the left hand held near the heart with 
the tips of the middle finger and the thumb joined together. The palm 
of th« hand turned towards the heart. In the case of the right hand 
the tips o: the thumb and the forefinger are made to touch each 
other, so as to form a circle, the other fingers are kept open. The 
p»1m of the hand is facing the front. See Plate 71. 

The Gandhara image of the Buddha in *^™ M *" ^l 
however, has a different positioning of the hands. The palm of the 
left hand in a cup form is turned upwards and that of the right 
hand turned towards the heart. See Plate 72. 

Figuratively speaking, the posture of the hands in both cases, is 
setting thence-forward the wheel of the law in motion. The ideology 
here is characteristically expressive. Buddha was in the act of explai- 
ain* and teachings the true knowledge he obtained through his own 
efforts. 

What is this true knowledge? An extract from Dhammacakkapp. 
avattanakatha; Maha V *gga, Part I, pp 15-16, about this true knowledge 
will not be out of place here. 

"Now this O monks, is the noble truth of pain: birth is painful, 
oM age I paSful^ickne'ss is painful, death is painful. Contact with 
„nple?«n? Kings is painful, separation from pleasant things •*»«** 
and no! getting what one wishes is also painful. In short the five 
kbandhas of grasping are painful. 
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Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cause of pain: that 
craving, which leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure and lust 
finding pleasure here and there, namely the craving for passion, the 
craving for existence, the craving for non-existence. 

Now^ this, O monks, is the nobel truth of the cessation of pain: 
the cessation without a remainder of that craving, abandonment, fore* 
saking, release, non-attachment. 

Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the way that leads to 
the cessation of pain: this is the noble Eight-fold Path, namely, right 
views, right intention, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right eventration." 

This Dharmacakra mudra hand pose is not only used to represent 
the first sermon at Mrigadava (Sarnath) but also the miracle of Sravasti. 
In addition to these, this hand pose represents the preaching of Dhar- 
macakra sermon as in the case of our Arakanese Sculpture which 
will be discussed below. 



The first sermon at Mrigadava 

After attaining Enlightenment the Buddha was in doubt whether 
he should spread his wisdom to the world. The god Brahma descended 
from heaven and persuaded him to do so. He then left the place and 
journeyed to the Deer Park (Sarnath). There he met his five former 
companions. These five companions were his former disciples who had 
left him when he gave up the austerities. To these five former disciples 
he preached his first sermon thus setting in motion the wheel of 
the law. They were very much impressed with his teaching and once 
more became his disciples. 



The miracle of Sravasti 

In the sixth year after his enlightenment six Tirthika teachers or 
Naked Asceties, tried to vanquish Buddha in various manners. Th*y 
invited Buddha to a disputation. Prasenajit, king of Kosala, invited 
the different parties to a meeting in the capital of Kosala which was 
Sravasti. 

Buddha performed here a number of miracles, the climax of which 
is Yamakapratihara or Twin Miracles. In these miracles, Buddha 
made fire and water issue simultaneously from different parts of his 
body and preached to the spectators simultaneously from the four 
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cardinal points. Flames came out from his shoulders, while water 
poured from his feet. His body issued six-coloared rays which spread 
over the universe. Replicas of himself in different mudras can be seen 
at the four cardinal points. The Tirthikas, seeing these miracles, fled 
in disarray and were thus vanquished. 

Just by seeing the hand pose of Dharmacakra mudra one cannot 
make out what scene the sculpture represents. There need to be addi- 
tional information. The first sermon at Benares had the wheel and 
deer mark in all cases. They were absent in the case of miracle at 
Sravasti. The two, scenes were usually found in eight-scene steles in 
the same horizontal row, one on each side of the central Buddha 
image. 

We have found one relief sculpture in dharmacakra mudra from 
the base of Selargiri hill, opposite Kyauktaw town in 1923. This scene 
represents neither the first Sermon nor the Miracle at Sravasti. Instead 
it represents a local tradition which I have mentioned before as Selargiri 
tradition. In this tradition Buddha came to Arakan and stopped at 
the Selargiri hill. King Canda Suriya of Dhanyawadi whose city was 
only five miles east of the hill, came to Selargiri hill to meet the 
Blessed One and invite him to his city. Buddha preached the dharma- 
cakra sermon to the king. See Plate 73. 

The Buddha image has an elliptical halo behind his head. The 
cranial protruberance is not outstanding. The spiral knots of the curly 
hair, which appear from a distance as small circles are in rows. The 
rows are curved slightly downwards above the forehead. These spiral 
knots of hair are in the form of Mathura Buddhas. But the curving 
of the rows slightly downwards above the forehead are similar to 
Sarnath Buddhas. The eyes are downcast, the nose prominent, the lips 
full and appear as if expressing something. The ear lobes are large 
but do not touch the shoulder. The neck has the Trivali or the three 
graceful folds. The right shoulder is bare. The upper garment, 
uttrasanga, ran be seen over the left shoulder. The flaps fall grace- 
fully. The hand pose is in Dharmacakra mudra. This hand pose is 
more akin to Gandhara art than that of any other Indian art from 
Gupta period onwards. See plates 71 and 72. again. We can see the 
lower garment, antarav4saka, from the waist. The legs are crossed with 
the right knee slightly raised. The Buddha sits on an undecorated 
hexagonal raised seat. 

Close to the seat below him is a royal figure sitting at ease on 
the ground listenning to what he says. The headdress of this figure 
consists of a lower diadem and three r$ceeding tiers. The open end 
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If «n!!S^nt dOCOr,ted '!!■ ""^ WUh af, ° ral motif - Some 
l„.° f ha ! r can be seen protruding under the headdress He also has 

Lt.T C A eatUre \ HU eyes are a,so ^wncast. The ear lobes are 
His htrf CCaUS f °, f l*' hCaVy earringS Which *" below the shoulders 
m. !•% **? 8hght ' y backwards «d his facial expression shows 

He wearTL^w T, t0 t" thf Serm ° n *™+* *' Blessed O™ 
He wears a jewelled necklace, upper arm bands and belt His left arm 
is bent across the chest and the hand is placed on the under rirtt !rm 

2T2S reSPC , Ct t0 „ th K PreaCbCr ' HiS "* ht han ' fa » 8 o P n the feg £ 

Jw^^SL?"' the royal li8tener . .• " ee and an arch " 

The 7^ e /° UlPt K r ^ masterfu »y done ^ carving of this piece of art. 
The landscape background and the positioning of the human figures 
give us an admirable three dimensional effect? 

.ith h L S r !* r ?" ab,e - t0 n0te that sch °l a « who had seen this sculpture, 
although admitting that the relief is unique in Indian and Southeast 
Asian art cannot accept the Arakanese Tradition. After all, this sculp- 
ture was found in Arakan and the place found was also the traditionally 
famous Selargm Hill Why should not the sculptor present the local 
radition m his relief sculpture? Just by seeing the present status of 
the place ,one should not discard the greatness of the Ancient Arakan 
ana its Art. To compare, one can travel to the present Rajagriha and 
see for oneself the qu.et place and reflect whether it could have been 
tne centre of a mighty empire at one time. 

The form of the hand postures and the headdresses may be used 
to determine the date of this relief. It should definitely be earlier than 
the fifth century A.D. This relief supports the Selargiri Tradition. We 
can conclude from this dating that this tradition is an age-old one. 

The Abhaya Mudra 

See Plate 74. The plate shows a standing figure of Buddha with 
his right hand raised and the palm turned to the front with fingers 
directed upwards. The left hand hangs down by the side of the body. 
It is the posture of protection and is called Abhaya mudra. This mudra* 
stands for the assurance of fearlessness, tranquility and protection 
given by the Buddha. 

A figure of standing Buddha in this mudra represents the incident 
of the attempted assassination of the Blessed-One by assassins at the 
instigation of Devadata a cousin of Buddha. 
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If there is an elephant near the feet of the Blessed-One, the figure 
represents the incident of the taming of Nalargiri elephant. 

If there is an umbrella over the head of the Buddha, the figure 
represents the descent of the Buddha from the heaven of the thirty 
three gods after preaching his Mother. 

TKo Varada mudra 

The Varada mudra symbolizes the bestowal of boon or benediction 
by the Buddha. In art this pose is depicted by putting the palm 
spread outwards with the fingers pointing downwards. A standing figure 
of Buddha with his hand in varada mudra alone denotes the descent of 
the Buddha from the heaven of the thirty three gods. 

A Combination of Abhaya and Varada mud r as 

See Plate 74 b,c. Here the right hand of the standing Buddha is 
in Abhaya mudra. But, the left hand, instead of hanging down, is 
bent like the right hand with the hand palm spread outwards and the 
fingers pointing dowfa. The gesture of the left hand is in this Varada 
mudra. Therefore, this standing Buddha, is posing a combination 
of Abhaya and Varada mudras. 

Here again, the figure represents the descent of the Buddha from 
the heaven of the thirty three gods. 

Internal Varada Mudra 

See Plates 75 and 76. The royal garbs of the two Buddha images, 
such as the crown, the ear-rings and the necklets, are quite different. 
But both of the images sit with their right legs placed on the left 
legs, which is a sign of antiquity. And both of them made the same 
gesture of hands. Of course, the attendant figures are different. 

The Buddha image in Plate 75 b wears a crown consisting of low 
pointed leaves enclosing an almost cylindrical usnisa. The image 
wears small round earrings which do not touch the shoulders. 
Instead two curve ear pendants dropped from the middle of the ears 
onto the shoulders. The image wears arm-lets and a lowered torque 
decorated with jewels which falls on the breast (a sort of an 
ornament for the chest). 

The Buddha image in Plate 76 wears a crown consisting of six 
high pointed leaves enclosing a stupa shaped usnisa. The crown has 
two horn-like flaps curving upwards just above the top of the ears* 
The image wears circular ear-rings in the form of a four petal flower 
which rest on the shoulders. There is a shoulder flap on each of the 
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shoulders. The neck has trivali or the three graceful folds. The 
upper garment is ornamented on the whole of the front part. The 
image wears a necklace with a locket. The lower garment reaches 
below the knees. The image does not have armlets or bracelets. 

The pedestals of both the images are hollow and are perforated 
and ornamented with artistic designs. Such perforated pedestals show 
that the images are rather old. 

In each case, the right hand of the Buddha image is beat upward-. 
The palm of the. hand holds a small object and is turned towards the 
chest. It reaches almost near the right shoulder. The three middle 
fingers which hold the object can be clearly seen. The palm of the 
left hand is placed on the lap and appears to hold some object. 

The posture appears as if something is to be given away. If it is 
■so, this mudra may be , called as the internal varada mudra, the 
gesture of hands shown by Buddha while conferring boons. 

Or else, is it Tarpana mudra? By definition, this mudra is the 
mudra of doing homage to the departed fathers (in tins ciso 
departed former Buddhas). This mudra is also called the mudra of 
Nama Sangiti. Any arm showing this gesture is bent and is raised 
upward in a line with the shoulder. The palm of the hand is turned 
inwards with fingers slightly bent and pointed towards the shoulder. 

In order to interpret the scenes shown by these images, we need 
to study the presence of the attendant figures also. 

In Plate 76 there are two small cetis at the back side of the 
pedestal, one on each side of the Buddha image. Placed on special 
brackets fixed at the middle side of the pedestal are two small sitting 
Buddhas in Bburoisparsa mudra. The. one on the right hand side of 
the central Buddha image is broken off and is missing. In the front 
part of the pedestal are two human figures kneeling in prayers and 
facing the Buddha image. Here again, the one on the left hand side 
is broken and is missing. Fixed to the front part of the pedestal 
is ths figure of kneeling Vasumdhari, the Earth Goddess, wringing her 
hair with her hands, brought in a tress over the left shoulder 
in front 6f her breast. We can notice the head of an animal fixed at 
the left side of the base of the pedestal. 

The two front figures in prayers and facing the Buddha image 
may be the merchant brothers Taphussa and Bhallika offering rice 
cakes and honey to Buddha sitting under the rajayatana tree, south 
of the Bodhi tree, at the end of the seventh week after enlightenment. 
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The Buddha accepted the offerings in the bowl presented by the 
four Lokapala nats. After finishing the meal, the Buddha preached the 
Law to the two brothers. The presence of the earth touching 
Buldha and the two small cetis can best be interpreted as Professor 
Luce had done in his book "Old Burma- Early Pagan." "The earth 
touching symbol is generally associated with the oldest symbol in 
Buddhist art the caitya. The latter symbolized the Death orparinirvana 
as the former the Triumph or Enlightenment. On these two poles move 
the axis and philosophy of Buddhism". We can interpret them as 
follows. The Cetis remind us that the decay is < inherent and the 
Engiightenment remind us that one can work out his salvation with 
diligence. Buddha must have preached the two merchant brothers about 
these facts. The presence of Vasumdhari or the Earth Goddess is to 
testify the enlightenment of the Buddha. 

After the Sermon the brothers requested the Blessed-One to give 
them something in order that they may worship as the Blessed-One's 
self while they live in their own land. The Buddha complied the 
request by giving them His Hairs. 

In Plate 75 there are only two attendant figures. They are two 
kneeling human figures in prayers, one on each side of the Buddha 
image. Their hands are clasped against the chest, palm to palm, both 
of which are extended upwards with all fingers erect. Both of them 
wear a sort of horned like conical cap. At the back side of the 
pedestal an image of an elephant is perforated. 

The scene shown by this image may be interpreted either as- 

1. Buddha giving His Hairs to merchant brothers Taphussa and 
Bhalika. [ 

or 2. The emancipation of orgres Suciloma and Kharaloma. This 
happen during the fourteenth year after Enlightenment. The two orgres 
lived near Gaya Village close to the Mahabodhi tree. The Blessed-One 
went to the abode of Suciloma and stayed the*e waiting for the orgre 
to come. The orgre sensing the presence of Buddha create himself a 
terrifying figure and tried his best to frighten the Blessed-One. When 
he failed to do so, he asked several questions to the Buddha which 
the Buddha answered to his satisfaction. The orgre Kharaloma also 
listened the Buddha's answers and both of them were emancipated, 
or 3. The conversion of Uruveia Kassapa and his brothers* The 
buddha succeeded converting the hermits Uruveia Kassapa and his 
brothers after showing many Miracles including bringing of different 
truits from the Jambudipa Island. 

The elephant present at the back side of the pedestal may be the 
elephant king of the Parileyyaka forest. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Great Even s Of The Master's Life 
The Method of representing the eight-scene stele 

*!.«• 7^ u form f rl y * rou P 8 of scenes from the life of the Master wer* 
tSS ' h V Tti6tS J I he vari0 « 8 8 «nes had mostly been roughly of 
SSLTeST 8Ce0eS "" a COmbina «- 'f .ever/l°s«ceLv°e 

tors £ ^ *stl^^ «*• 

^A^T," ■?? ^^* -£-£- 

inci^omeXler V Ue, I" ile^th taTh slTs^n 2 /T^ 
incident, are depicted. The' main ^S^^^S £%J^SVl 
other scenes are reduced. In the majority of case* of I,l. t ,° f ;J e 
central scene is the scene of Enlightenment A T^uFSaS^L? 
sent ng his death or mahaparinir?ana is ove, head 7 Tfcm are TrJ 

rS? JTSi." ba8 - reliefS ° n MCh 8lde ° f ^^ taJfTJSS 
MastMfe^Ki Si S . r 7 resenti n« the important incidents of £ 

mthe birtt ^wl ,n f 'S" 8CeaeS " e COmmon to aln »ost all of them:. 
Ci; tue birth, (4) the enlightenment, (3) the first sermon »*a /aT*L 

death or mahaparinirvana. I will present' here two stefes from iiU 

showing Great Events of the Master's life. Th first oneTa^ellh t ' 
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The Eight Scenes stele of Arakan 

See Plate 77. It is made up of andagu rock which is translated 
as dolomite by some authours and as steatite by others. The size of 
the stele is .6 cm at the base and 9.5 cm in height. The arrange- 
ment of the scenes are normal. 

At the top is the parinirvana scene. There is a witya and a 
reclining figure on a couch. Underneath the couch, there are five 
mourners. 

The death or parinirvana forms the last one of the Four Principal 
incidents of the Master's life. When he reached his eightieth year 
the end came He was at Pava, which was situated north of Vaisali. 
He was entertained by Cunda, a blacksmith of the town jmd < ate > n meal 
of rice, cakes and sukaramaddava, which cannot be transL ^*ed correctly. 
It may be a boar's tender flesh. After the meal he was attacked by 
dysentry. However, he went on to Kusinagara. On t the outskirts of 
the town, he laid down between two sal trees and that ni*ht he died 
The death or parinirvana of Buddha took place on the full moon of 
Vaisakha (May) as did his birth and enlightenment. 

Di«rhanikava Part II of Maha parinibbana-Sutta gave us the folio- 
win* last words 'of the Master: 'Behold now brethen, I exhort you, 
r a 7ng4Zy is inherent in alt component things! work out your 
salvation with diligence!" 

Below this scene is an archway of peepal foliage having five 

Below tnis scene i Buddha in Bhumisparsa mudra 

Sn'va^ana. T^n^ " tomewhat conical. He has a forehead 
mark and 'a neck witn three* graceful folds (trivali). He **'">"* °« » 
?ouble lotus throne with elephant/lion/vyala motifs under xi .There was 
a flaming halo behind the Buddha and we can see the backrest of the 
JhronTX Thisis the scene of *?^J?f- J*J a £"" thlS 
under a large peepal tree on the outskirts of the town of Gaya. 

If we start from the top right, the first scene is the Descent from 
TavaUmsa. Here Z standing Buddha is flanked by indist net figures. 

IfT^thfmiracles performed at Sravasti were over, th« Buddha 
w«nt tl ^Tavatimsa where he preached his true law to the god who has 
I L ^^v^u^srVn^ been his mother for three months. The Buddha 
the? de^end^i from Tavatimsa to Samkcsya in the company of Indra 
and Brahma. ■ 

The top left shows the attempt of Devadatta on the Masters jfe 
by using the Nalagiri elephant. The scene consists of a s and ng 
Buddha in aUaya mudra and a small elephant kneeling near the left 
leg. 
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Devadatta tried to kill Buddha on many occasions on account of 
his jealousy and hatred. One of the occasions was when the Matter 
was walking through the narrow street of Rajagriha, the capital of 
Magadha. Devadatta persuaded the keeper of a mad elephant named 
Nalagiri, to let it loose in the street through which the Master was 
passing. The elephant charged at Buddha. But when it came close to 
Buddha it was subdued and it bowed down before the Master. 

The middle left and right figures of Buddha arc in Dharmacakra 
mudra and in vajra sana. As usual, the left one represents the First 
Sermon and the right the Miracles at Sravasti. 

After enlightenment, he was in doubt whether he should preach 
the Dharma to the people ot the world. Brahma and other gods came 
and begged him to do so. He then searched for some one who could 
understand his Dharma. His own teachers Alara Kalama and Udraka 
Ramaputra who could have understood were dead. He set out for the Deer 
Park (Mrigadava) near Varanasi Sarnath), where his five former disciples 
had settled to continue their penances. He preached his First Sermon 
to them, thereby setting in motion the wheel of the Law (Dharmacakra- 
pravartana). 

Buddha and his disciples travelled far and wide and taught his 
Dbarma to the people. The Blessed-One's arguments were persuasive 
but sometimes he performed miracles to support his claim. As a result 
of a challenge from rival teachers, he was said to have performed 
miracles at SrQvasti> t'r-e capital of the kingdom of Kosala. Th« climax 
of the miracles was the Y^maka Pratiharya or twin Miracles. Here he 
made fire and water issue simultaneously from his body and preached 
to the audience from the four cardinal points simultaneously. 

The lower right scene is the scene of Nativity, that is, the birth 
of Buddha. It consists of a standing female figure holding on to a 
branch of a tree over her head with her right hand and a standing 
child to the left of the female. On the right of her there are two 
indistinct figures which cannot be identified. The female figure is 
Buddha's mother Maya devi, The tree is a sal tree representing the 
Lumbani garden near Kapilavastu* The child is Buddha. 

Maya devi, the queen of the Sakyas, was travelling from Kapilavastu 
to Devadaha, her parents' home for her confinement, On the way she 
gave birth to her child in the Lumbani grove between two tall sal 
trees. At birth he was supposed to have stood upright, to have taken 
seven steps and to have spoken: "This is my last birth- henceforth 
there is no more birth for me", 
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The lower left scene is the scene of Parileyyaka retreat. Here 
Buddha is sitting in pralambanasana, that is, sitting with the legs 
hanging with almsbowl in lap, receiving the offerings of Elephant or 
Monkey. 

According to Jinatha pakasani, Buddha went to Parileyyaka forest 
alone after finding his monks in dispute over a small matter. The forest 
was seven Yuzanas away from Kosambi town. There, in the forest a 
lone king elephant looked after him day and night, offering him food and 
protecting him from the wild animals. A monkey seeing the pious deeds 
done by the elephant had the desire of serving Buddha* The monkey 
searched for some eatables to offer to the Blessed-One and found honey 
which it offered to the Buddha. When Buddha accepted its gift, the 
monkey was overjoyed and started dancing on a tree nearby. While 
dancing the branches gave way and it fell down on a sharp stump 
which was undrrneath and was impaled. 

The above eight scenes occurred in the following eight sites* 



1. 


Parinirvana - 


Kusinagara 


2. 


Enlightenment - 


Bodh-Gaya 


3, 


Descent from Tavatimsa - 


Samkasya 


4. 


Nalagiri elephant - 


Rajagriha 


5. 


The First Sermon - 


Varanasi 


6. 


Twin Miracles - 


Sravasti 


7. 


Nativity 


Kapilavastu 



8. Parileyyaka Retreat - Kosambi 

These places are the eight chief places of pilgrimage for 
Buddhists. The Eight Great Events of Buddha's life can thus be 
represented on a small stele measuring 6 cm at the base and 9.5 cm 
in height. 

The ten scenes stele of Arakan 

See Plate 78. The size of this andagu stele is 13 cm at the base 
and 18 cm in height. 

At the topis caitya and Parinirvana scene. Figures on the left 
and right end of this scene appear to beholding some kind of branches. 
In between them and the couch are two pots holding flowers. There are 
three mourners below the couch. 

Underneath this scene is an archway of peepal foliage. This 
archway also has five branches but are arranged in a different way. 
The foliage shades the main figure of Buddha who is in Bhumisparsa 
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mudra and in vajra sana. He is sitting on a leathar mat placed on a 

drett - thl T- ? haSthe USn *> a^ forehead mark and is 
dressed in monk's robe. The neck has the UM ial three graceful foWs. 

rn,n3!V°! lble l ?) U * thr ° ne rises on a stalk a *d is supported at the 
Z^Lxl ° W1 ^- stra ddling Naga kings and in the middle by two 

K« £ W ? u ThC UPPer Part of the base which supports the 

fl g JSP* "I V* mythiCal f ] 8 ures «"»«■*» »' crouching elephant in 
the middle with lions at the sides. Below this is the lower Ease 
consistrng of seven auspicious symbols out of which a pranc u^hors a 

Tetn dLS.v n o a h Dd ?• ^^ figUre With ° ne hand "Praised can 'be 
seen distinctly. Other figures are indistinct. 

Ahnv« t tr Ch ,l ide0f J he m u iQ figure of Buddha stand two Bodhisattva 
Above them the under the outer branches of the peepal tree „e 

J? M !hf S0ldiersattackin / B«ddha. At the top right, one of Mar a 's 

flviS r C hf te /t, nf,yiu «- Sin <* the top left fs broken a simUar 
flying daughter of Mara might be there too. wmuar 



At each side of the Bodhisattvas are two columns of figures in 

scenes e ThUM ^ Z*™ *<** ° f theSe COlUnmS Pfesent the Us ual «* 
S e8 : n ™ IS . V f me th l re are two fi « ures f ° r <*<* scene. On three 
LVmon-tM- '7 6 hav ? the taming of Nalagiri elephant, the First 
fh.rLhf ^ r L gada ?u 3 ?? Parile yyaka Retreat scenes. On three tiers on 
NativS T?^ 3Ve \ e . Descent fro » Tavatimsa, Twin Miracles and 
X ' 5 LJ l0 r St t,er Consists of the Na « a Mucalinda sheltering 
Ine feit ° n gDt 3nd the SCene ° fthe faSt or D^khacariya on 

fl a JLT S3id t S at J u a ^ feW Weeks after the En««htenment, there was 
J.£ n - rm i n . Bodh . Ga y a and the rain fell in torrents for several 
thY R^ n V hlS .?. en0d ' a Naga kin *' Mu c a linda by name, protected 
the Buddha by coiling his body around Buddha's body and keeping 

M 1 ucaS nda aS sc:ne. Umbre,la °™ *" ^ ^ '*" P ' 0duCes *> 

The Fast or Dukkhacariya was done by Buddha in the hope of 
wearing away h.s karma and obtaining final bliss. For six years he 
tortured himself until he was reduced to a skeleton. Yet he did not get 
the real knowledge He finally realized that his fasts andpenances had 
been useless. See Plate 79. 

The two inner figures of th* top tier show the standiog Buddha 
The outer f lg ure of the top right scene seems to be Indra or 
Brahma. The two inner figures of the second tier sit in Dhyana 
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mudra without aim bowls. The two outer figures are in Dkarmacakfa 
mudra. The two inner figures in tbe third tier sit in Dhyana mudra. 
The outer figure on the left sit in paralambana sana with an aim bowl 
on the lap. The outer figure on the right is a standing female figure 
with a child standing by h;r side. The left outer figure of the lowest 
tier, that is the fourth tier, is the figure of Buddha sitting^ in 
Dhyana mudra. Beside him is a figure kneeling in prayer. The right 
outer figure of the lowest tier is the figure of Buddha in Dhyana 
mudra sitting under the hood of Mucalinda Naga The right inner 
figure is also a figure kneeling in prayer. These two figu/es kneeling 
in prayer are indistinct. But we can make out by comparing this 
stele with an andagu Eight Scenes, Seven Sites (Tabayin) stele 
presented in Plate 401 in Gordon Luce's Book 'Old Burma-Early 
Pagan**. They may probably be Sariputta and Moggallana. 

The main Buddha image in our stele is uncrowned and is with 
usnisa and curls of hair* The Buddha wears monk's robes only, 
whereas, the main Buddha image in Tabayin stele is crowned and wears 
ear pendents, necklace and torque on top of the robe of a monk on 
his body. Also our stele has Mara's flying daughters on the top right 
and left corners and seven auspicious symbols at the base. These are 
not present in Tabayin Stele shown in Luce's Book. 

In Ms book, there are a number of Eight Scene steles which were^ 
found in other parts of Burma. He had analysed their functions and 
explained all the scenes exhaustively. 

Since we have two extra scenes, viz, the protection of the Master's 
body from wind and rain by Mucalinda Naga and the Fast or Dukkha- 
cariya before Enlightenment, we call our stele as a ten scene stele. 
Since the two extra scenes occured in Bodh-Gaya, the number of sites 
dQ not Change from eight. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Life of Gautama Buddha 

klnJL^fT^ CWI f Ury b6f0re * he Cnristian ^a, there was a small 
t h r gd ?k ! Saky. located in the North-eastern 'part of India along 

ace Theirk^ 6 Li ^h N : P f ' ThS I 3 " 733 Wefe ° f the Ksatr * a sola ' 
race. Their king at that time was Suddhodana and the chief queen was 

Mahamaya devi. The capital of Sakya kingdom was Kapilavastu. 

One night Mahamaya dreamt that a great white elephant holding 
a lotus blossom in his trunk entered her womb. This dream was inter- 
2f by W ls ^ men T t0 mean that she would give birth to a son who 
would either be a Universal Emperor or a Buddha. 

While Mahamaya devi was tra-velling from Kapilavastu to her 
parents home in Devadaha for her confinement, she gave birth to her 
child a son, in the Lumbani grove between two tall sal trees. At birth 
the baby was supposed to have stood upright, to have taken seven 
ma?" K a ",r e 8P ° ke ^."P iS is m last . Wrth-honceforth there is no 

fMav. 623 B°c m rA T ^A h3 T ned D 0n . the * ul1 mooa *>* ^ Vaisakha 
(May,) 623 B.C. This is the First Principal incident of the Master's 

fulfil!^ ^ 7' M amed ' SW * ht "JJ t '- or one Wh °^ Purpose has been 

t^^ n v s^r was Gautan,a by which he ~ <«*"« » 

that ^ n «° ld 83g u' ^ am<Jd Asita ' Visited the new - b °™ child and predicted 
?ihVih« W "*J WdCOnBt ° the earth f ^ the salvation of the people 
1 Emperor 8ay * rS Pr ° Phesied that he would b »come a UnWersa 
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Maya devi passed away seven days after the birth of her child 
and the child was nursed by his mother's sister Mahaprajapati Gautimi. 

To prevent the prophecy of his becoming a Universal Teacher from 
coming true, his father reared him in delightful palaces and took great 
precautions not to let him know the sorrows of the world. He thus 
grew up in luxury and led a sheltered life from which the world's 
miseries were hidden. 

As a student he learned all the arts that a prince should learn. 
When he grew into a young man, he married his cousin Yasodhara after 
winning her in a contest of arms. 

In spite of all the efforts of his father, he saw the "four signs." 
an old man, a sick man. a. dead body and an ascetic. At the sight of 
e«ch he asked his charioteer the meaning of what he saw. These sights 
and the answers he obtained from the charioteer made him ponder 
deeply. He realised that alt men must grow old, fall sick and die. These 
were the miseries of existence. The ascetic, peaceful and calm, showed 
him a way of escaping from them. He could never forget the four 

si fir 118 

One morning he learnt that Princess Yasodhara had given birth 
to a son. That night there were great festivities. The dancing gtrte 
after performing their dances fell asleep on the floor of the dancing 
hall in unbecoming postures. Prince Siddhattha sat up in bed and saw 
his women lying around like corpses. He sat meditating for a while 
and then made up his mind to leave the palace that night. He went to 
the chamber where Yasodhara was fast asleep with the baby in her 
arms. After having caught a glimpse of them he turned away. He 
wokeottptiCfchandaka, his chariots r, and asked him to saddle his 
£aylocitnih<WsttvBgantbaka. He then rode away towards the forest 
dnkriown .tooanlteebttdy ortse. The rejoicing d«migcds cushioned the 
fall serf his }Jh©rseJaA©<>vesrft>j<jhat].oo J «>ne should hear his departure. 

0fl ■Hrt^V^«^ d 9ifc!W'^^ ri 4 i y»^ discarded his royal 
fi$&%$^ftotiR di ?& a m\fm b# 4<k his father 

attendant demigod and became an ascetic. He was twenty nine yeKrs 

«Rf4t 8 *4«IP«aWqTBf«^«» 9 WeiGre«l««^lhWlaiWWn ^ vocl eril 
oJ bsnslsi sew sri rioirJw v,d saiBiunD . ssvr amen \limzl siH b§Uii}ut 
He left his home, wife and child to meditate mhW&tef ipWfPlri 
it's causes and the means by which it could be over come. He first 
wtfft **» f -b l tta iftefkiAWebTOttr** * tf**ai»8 ,nhdAtbe»"6lb <s»l»fli«r nrfamed 
l?l»a«l Htfn&puW^H^ef&ea'ftcto^ *Wj 

'iffWleaHirf tMV 3 !radN«°Wa6A tilm* fcafstfteP^ue^to* &#*■****» «*J 
atained. He mcvtd on and reached a place near Bodh Gaya. .loieqmd 
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He was not convinced that men could obtain liberation from the 
miseries of the world by mental discipline alone. He found five 
ascetics who were practising the most rigorous self-mortification in 
the hope of wearing away their craving and he joined with them. For 
six years he practised rigid austerities and resorted to different kinds 
of self-torture and was reduced to a skeleton. See Plate 79 again. 

He aimed at a spiritual experience in which all selfish craving is 
extinct and with it every fear and passion. He wanted to reach a 
stage in which there is neither old age, nor disease, nor birth, nor 
death, nor anxieties and no continue renewal of activity. 

His self-tortures became so severe that one day, being too weak, 
be fainted. After a while he recovered conciousness, and realised that 
his fasts and penances were useless, and this was not the way to 
achieve enlightenment. He decided to take food again and his body 
regained its strength. The five ascetics who recognised him as their 
leader left him in disgust. 

«„*Jvf m( ^^ while be sar beneath a large Bodhi tree on the 
2IS1.I! °k u> t0 J a ° { ? aya ' Sujata ' the dau « hter of a rich 

2£££Zi ♦JT 8 , k k 1 J b ° Wl ° f rice boUed in mUk « Aft <" 
accepting the food, he bathed in the Niranjana river. Then he ate the 

food and spent his midday in a grove of sal trees on the river bank. 

In the evenmg he went back to the Bodhi tree. On his way he met a 

tol Tk * k B °?i" tfee , ^ Mt "Station. He made a solemn 
1*1 S!t\^Z t not l eavc hls seat without attaining enlightenment, 
even though fats skin and bones should waste away and flesh and 
mood dry up, 

n»ri^fc? rty ^! e i^ s H M - bwe,ltl,tIldt,rw agitating ardently. 
During this period, Mara, the Buddhist devil approached and tried to 

£?♦! 'Tl^T 6 ^ by *»»Ptations of all kinds. He attacked 

Gautama with Whirlwind, tempeat, flood and earthquake. He attacked 
using bis demon army, shooting arrow, throwing stones, and using all 
sorts of weapons. He then challenged Gautama to produce evidence of 
his goodness andbenevolence. At this, Gautama touched the ground 

EJl 2?*i ' f"* C * Ued on ^e mother earth as a witness. The great 
Earth reared and sound with a deep and terrible sound: "I am his 
witness . Mara then used his three beautiful daughters, Desire. 

2TfX! l n il aS A^'/' b0 tfied 6Very me ans of seduction. But Gautama 
SJ.iT "* med * Bt « l *<*• vigorously. At last Mara gave up the 
Struggle leaving Gautama alone, * * 
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At the dawn of the forty-ninth day ha attained enlightenment. 
He had found the Law of Causation, * cycle of twelve causes and 
effects conditioning the universe. That is, he had found out that the 
world is full of suffering and unhappiness of all kinds, and also what 
man must do to overcome them. Thus his understanding opened and 
he attained enlightenment. This is also called Illumination or Sambodhi. 
He was thirty five years old then. This is the Second Principal 
incident of the Mastefs life. This again took place on the full 
moon day of Vaisakha (May). 

As he attained bodhi or supreme knowledge, he became a 
Buddha and he referred to himself as Tathagata. 

The newly awakened Buddha met two merchant brothers Taphussa 
and Bhallika, who offered the Blessed One some food. Buddha broke 
his fast by eating the food and Rave the two brothers some strands of 
his Hair for them to worship when they reached their home land. 

For a while he was in doubt whether he should preach the 
Dharma to the people of the world. The god Brahma himself 
descended from heaven and persuaded him to do so. He then searched 
for someone who could understand his Dharma. His teachers Alara 
Kalama and Udraka Ramaputra, who could have understood, were 
dead. He set out for the Deer Park (Mrigadava) near Varanasi 
(Sarnath) where his five former disciples had settled to continue their 
penances. He preached his First Sermon to them, thereby setting in 
motion the wheel of the Law (Dharmacakra-Pravartana). This is the 
Third Principal incident of the Master's life. 

Buddha collected a large number of disciples among whom were 
Sariputra and Moggalana who were revered in the circles of the Buddhist, 
order as second only to the Master himself. Buddha and his disciples 
travelled far and wide and taught his Dharma to the people of those 
places. The Blessed-One's arguments were most of the time persuasive 
but sometimes he had to perform miracles such as the miracles at Sravasti. 
In course of time he became wellkndwn throughout Norib-East India. He 
had many followers whom he gathered together into a disciplined body 
of monks or Sangha (called biksus in Sanskrit and bhikkhus in Pall). 
They had a common discipline. Many stories are told of his long years of 
preaching. The Sangha continued to increase in strength. He allowed 
the formation of a community of nuns at the request of his foster 
mother Gautimi. 

Buddha's cousin Devadatta tried to kill Buddha on many occasions 
on account of his jealousy and hatred. 
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For about forty five years Buddha and bis sangha travelled from 
place to place, preaching to people of all walks of life. The greatest 
kings of the time favoured him and his Sangha. 

He was in a place near Vaisali during the last rainy season of his 
life. After the rains he and his followers journeyed northwards. On 
the way he arrived at the town of Pava where he was invited by Cunda, 
the blacksmith, to a meal. He ate "sukaramaddava" which may have 
meant boar's tender flesh and was taken ill with dysentry. Despite 
his illness he moved on to the nearby town of kusinagara. Here on 
the outskirts of the town he laid down between two sal trees. 

He asked the weeping Ananda, the devoted disciple and constant 
companion of the Buddha, not to weep, telling him that* from all that 
One loves One must part. He told Ananda that the doctrine he preached 
will be Ananda's master after he himself has passed away. According to 
Digha-nikaya of Mahaparinibbhanasutta, Buddha's last words were quoted 
as follows "Then the Blessed-One addressed the bretheren, and said: 
'Behold now, brethern, I exhort you, saying, "Decay is inherent in all 
component things; Work out your salvation with diligence! "This was 
the last word of the Tathagata!" 

After uttering the last words, his spirit sank into the depths of 
mystic absorption. When he had attained to that degree where all 
thoughts, all conceptions had disappeared, when the conciousness of 
individuality had ceased, he entered into the mahaparinirvana. This is 
the Fourth Principal incident of the Master's life* This end came at 
the age of eighty in 544 B.C. This incident also took place on the full 
moon day of Vaisakha (May) as did his birth and enlightenment. 

His body was cremated and the ashes were divided between various 
groups of his disciples. Eight St upas were built over those divided 
ashes by the various recipients in different parts of India. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Evolution of Buddhism in India 

Immediately after the parinirvana of the Buddha, a large number 
of monks led by Mahakassapa gathered at Rajagriha, the capital of 
Magadha, under the patronage of Ajatasatru, to recite Buddha's teachings. 
This was the First Great Buddhist Council. The Vinaya Pitaka, the 
rules of the order, as prescribed by the Master, were recited by Upali, 
one of the chief disciples of Buddha, as recollected by him. The Sutta 
Pitaka, the collection of the Blessed-One** sermons on the matters of 
doctrine and ethics were recited by Ananda, the devoted disciple and 
constant companion of Buddha. 

There seemed to have no written records of the teachings at that 
time and they were banded down from mouth to mouth by reciting 
and memorizing. Thus the teachings were preserved through memory. 

A Second Great Council was held at Vaisali about one hundred 
years after the parinirvana of Buddha. It was held in the reign of 
King Kglasoka, a descendant of Ajatasatru. The Venerable Yasa led 
the Council. This council resulted in a schism among sanghas over 
ten points of monastic discipline. The orthodox Sthaviravadins (Pali 
Theravadi won in this case and the Mahasanghikas seceded from the 
orthodox sanghas. 

The Third Great Council was held at Pataliputra under the pat- 
ronage of the great king Asoka (276 B.C). This council resulted in 
the expulsion of many heretics and false monks from the sangha com- 
munity and also in the firm establishment of the sthaviravada school. 
Tissa Moggaliputta led the council and succeeded in restoring the 
original teachings of the Buddha. It ' was at this council that the 
Abhidhamma Pit aha was suppose4 to have been added, 
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_ The Fourth Great Buddhist Council was held in Kashmir under 
toe patronage of the great kusan king Kan i ska (lsr-2nd centurv A D). 
The Sarvastivadins, another sect of orthodox Buddhists, were strong 
in this region and the sect's doctrines were codified in a summary 
called the Mahavibhasa. This council made Sanskrit the language of 
Buddhist scriptures. 

New ideas were developed from the Sarvastivadins and the Maha- 
sanghikas which were to form the basis of the division of Buddhism 
into the Lesser Vehicle (Hinayana) and the Great Vehicle (Mahayana). 

These were the Four Great Councils held in different parts of India 
after the , parinirvana of Buddha. Scriptures of Buddhism developed 
by a long process* covering several centuries, and many sects of 
Buddhism developed during these years. But, whatever may be the 
sects of Buldhisms which formed in course of time in the evolution 
of Buddhism, thf "Four Noble Truths" and che "Nable Eightfold Paths" 
(Refer P 7b, are accepted by all sects as basic tenets of Buddhism. 

The Lessee Vehicle (Hinayana) 

The Buddhism of the Lesser Vehicle is a religion without souls 
and without God. Buddha was a man, not God, a teacher and not a 
saviour. His supreme insight was gained by his own efforts. He was 
only a guide who had pointed but a way from the world of suffering 
to a beyond, the undying, and those who follow the path of 
liberation may also cross to the wisdom beyond. 

Buddhists belitve in the round of rebirths-Saiftsara. In page 14 
of "The Word of the Buddha" by Nyanatiloka, the word is defined 
as: Samsara-the wheel of existence, lit, the -Perpetual Wondering*, -is 
the name given in Pali scriptures to thV sea of life ever restlessly 
heaving up and down, the symbol of this continuous process of ever 
again and again being born, growing old, suffering, and dying. More 
precisely put: Samsara is the unbroken sequence of the fivefold 
Khandha-combinations, which, constantly changing from moment to 
moment. Of this Samsara, a single life time constitutes only a tiny 
fraction". 
enoilDse v,. 

srft ?B n %9l89^ 1 fltxXFJZ Bu dd h >st is to attain Nirvana, which is a 
^^WlNKSVP n ftd^ c ffM^n-US 9 iJK om sensual passion, free from the 
M&HO'brftf i^mtietf'* <s mW$&m p % si W>. o( ex >stence, free- from 
Samsara. 

•I* 
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There are three different ways to attain nirvana. The disciples 
can attain nirvana through Arahatship. The two other ways are to 
become Praty^kabuddha or the Supreme Buddha. Pratyekabuddhas 
attain full .nlightcnnv-nt but do not teach the Dharma toothers. The 
supreme Buddha att in full enlightenment and teach tne Dharma to 
others. In order to become a Pratyekabuddha or a Supreme Buddha 
one has to request a living Buddha to grant the boon of being 
allowed to become such a Buddha. These three ways lead different 
type of beings, with different intellect, to nirvana. 

To attain Arahatship there are four stages. Before going to these 
stages we need to recognize the ten «Fatters» -samyojana-by which 
beings are bound to the wheel of existence. They are (I » Self Ilusion 
(SakSyaditthi), (2) Sceptism (Vicikicchi) (3) Attachment to mere 
Rule and Ritual (silabhataparamasa), (4) Sensual Lust (Karma rSga). 
(5) Ill-will (vyapada), (6) Craving for Fine Material Existence (rupa- 
raga) (7) Craving for Immaterial Existence (arupa-raga), (8) Conceit 
(mana), (9, Restlessness (Uddhacca) and (10) Ignorance (avi jja). 

One who is freed from the first three Fetters is called aSotapah, 
i.e. one who has entered the stream leading to nirvana. This is the 
first stage One who has overcome the fourth and the fifth Fetters 
in the grosser form, is called a Sakadagam. This is the second 
stage. One who is freed from the first five Fetters is called an 
Anagam. This is the third stage. When one is freed from all the 
ten Fetters he becomes an Arahat, a worthy man. This is the last 
stage. 

The Buddhists of the Lesser Vehicle believed in a cosmological 
scheme based largely on the prevalent Indian ideas. The universe is 
cyclic with Buddha cycles and empty cycles. We live in a Buddha 
cycle of five Buddhas QBhadfakalpa). Out of the five Buddhas four 
have already taught in this world, the last one being Gautama Buddha. 
A fifth is yet to come. The four passed Buddhas were Krakucchanda, 
Kanakamuni, Kasyapa and Gautama. The future Buddha is Maitreya 
who is at present passing the life of a Bodhisattva in the Tusita 
heaven, preparatory to his descent to the earth in human form. He 
is supposed to come to the earth full 5000 years after the parimrvana 
of Gautama Buddha for the deliverence of all sentient beings. 

The Pali canon of the Sthaviravadins consists of three sections 
called pitakas. They are known as the VinayaPitaka ( Ru,e » ° f the 
order), Sutta Pitaka (the Teachings or Sermons) and Abhidhamma 
Pitaka (a complex mixture of metaphysics, psychology and mind 
development). 
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The Sutta Pitaka is divided into five "Groups" (Nikaya). One of 
the Groups, ''Khaddaka NikSya," contains the Jataka Stories. These 
stories are usually described as histories of the previous lives of 
Gautama Buddha as a Bodhisattva. In these stories the Buddha is 
shown to have done many deeds of kindness and mercy in a long 
series pf rebirths as a Bodhisattva before he achieved the final birth 
as Gautama Buddha. This collection of myth and legend contributes 
greatly to the Buddhist art up to the present day. They are also among 
the most important ethical teachings. 

The Great Vehicle (Mahayana) 

From the Mahasanghikas developed a new doctrine- This is the 
doctrine of Bodhisattva. The ideal of Arahat for the disciphjs who 
achieved nirvana by themselves without helping other living beings 
were looked down as selfish. According to them men should aim at 
becoming Bodhisattva instead of trying to become Arhats. They 
believed that they could attain Buddhahood with their own unaided 
efforts. A Bodhisattva is a being who is only a stage short of Buddha- 
hood. He is a being having a great loving heart to air sentient beings. 
Instead of becoming a Buddha as soon as possible he will bide his 
time until all the living beings of this world are in possession of the 
supreme knowledge and obtain freedom from worldly miseries. 

As mentioned above; the Buddhists of the Lesser Vehicle already 
have the Bodhisattva concf^je. Buddha himself was a Bodhisattva for 
a long series of rebirths before he became the Buddha. And there is 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya waiting in Tusita heaven to become the Fifth 
Buddha in this world. The ortnodox Sthaviravadins believe in the 
existence of many Buddhas (not less than twenty five) prior to Gau- 
tama. So it is only logical to assume that there should be more 
Buddhas to come after Maitreya. For these unknown Buddhas there 
must be Bodhisattvas existing at present in this universe who are 
doing all good things and passing the merit earned thereby for the 
welfare of all living beings. 

By practising Right Action one acquires merit. Acquiring tnerit 
means assurance of pleasant consequences for his deeds. 

tn ♦ J h i S „ d( !-] rin V f f a i ni,lg merit is a useful application of Karma 
to the daily^fe. Anybody can store up merits or good karma by daily 
acts of kindliness. In a day to come each act will bring its due reward 
In doing merit, motive is more important than the deed. Since the mind 
i» the maker of karma, goo<| or bad, the intention of the mind at the 
time of action determines the resulting merit. 
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The idea of transference of merit is a natural development of the 
doctrine of compassion for all life. The "'transfer is from actual earner 
to some particular or general benificiary. It is a special feature of the 
Mahayana. 

According to the orthodox Hinayana a man can only help another on 
the way to nirvana by showing example and giving advice. Each being 
had to work out his way to attain nirvanau But in course of time the 
Hinayana sects also accepted the idea of the transfer of merit. 



The doctrine of the Three Bodies (Trifcaya Theory) 

When Mahayana evolved into an advanced stage* the idea arose 
that Gautama Buddha was not a mere man, Jbut the earthly expression 
of a mighty spiritual being. From that, a religion was developed around 
the life and personality of the Buddha instead of a religion 
based on h*s teachings. 

The spiritual being has three bodies, namely, Dharmakaya, Samb- 
hogakaya and Nirmanakaya. Dharmakaya may be interpreted as a body 
of Essence, Sambhogakaya as a Body of Bliss and Nirmanakaya as a 
created Body. Dharmakaya is the body in which alone is the Buddha 
truly himself. This body of Essence eternally penetrates and permeates 
the universe. The other two bodies emanate from it and are supported 
by it. Sambhogakaya is his menifestatton as the Bodhisattva and it 
exists in the heaven, Nirmanakaya is the only Body seen on the earth 
coming to help people gain salvation* This body is in the form of a 
person descending from heavtn and goes through the process of leaving 
heme/ practicing austerities, gaining enlightenment, teaching people and 
dying on earth* 

As mentioned above, Bodhisattva Maitreya is at present waiting 
in Tusita heaven to descend to the Earth in human form 5000 years 
after the parinirvana of the Gautama Buddha. This Budhisattva is the 
only one worshipped alike by the followers of Lesser Vehicle as well 
as the Great Vehicle. 

Another Bodhisattva, Avaiokitesvara is now said to be looking 
after the world. He looks after the world during the period between 
the disappearance of the Mortal Buddha, Sakyamuni (Gautama Buddha) 
aad the advent of the Future Mortal Buddha Maitreya* He is said to 
refute Nirvana, until all creatures living possess Bodhi knowledge. 
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The Vehicle of the Thunderbolt (Vajrayana) 

The Great Vehicle, then, developed into the Vehicle of the Thun- 
derbolt. In this new Vehicle feminine divinities were added into the 
Buddhist pantheon. The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were all endowned 
with wives who were the active aspects of the «« force" or - "potency" 
(Sakti) of their husband. They were the "Saviouresses" (Taras). By 
reciting mantras (formulas) or drawing yantra (magical symbols) in 
the correct way one can compel the gods to bestow magical power on 
the worshipper and lead him to the highest bliss. 

As time passed from century to contury the Buddhism of 
Gautama Buddha found entirely different expressions. 

Vajrayana introduced the theory of five, Dhyani Buddhas. These 
Buddhas were the embodiments of the five skandhas or Cosmic 
elements such as rupa (form) vijnana (thought), vedana (Sensation), 
samjna (perception) and samskara /conception.). It introduced the 
kulas or families of these five Dhyani Buidhas from which deities 
emerge. As mentioned above feminine divinities were also added, 
thereby creating a large number of gods and goddesses. It introduced 
the sadhanas for the purpose of visualisation of these gods and 
goddesses together with Mantras, Yantras, Tantras, Mandalas, 
Mudras, Vahanas, Symbols, mystic realisations and psychic exercises. 
We may summarize the above remarks regarding the Dhyani Buddhas, 
Mortal Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Saktis and Mandala in the following 
Table. 



Skandha 


Dhyani 
Buddha 


Mortal Bodh isattva 
Buddh* 


Sakti 


Mandat 


Rupa 


Vairocana 


KrafcucchandaSamanbhadra Locana 


Centre 


Vijnana 


Aksobhya 


Kanakamuni Vajrapani 


Mamaki 


East 


Vedana 


Ratnasam 


Kasyapa Ratnapani 


Vajradh- 


South 




bhava 




atvisvari 


Samjna 


Amitabha 


Sakyamuni Padmapani 
Avaloki- 
tesvara 


Pandara 


West 


Samskara Amoghasiddhi 


Maitreya Visvapani 


Tara 


North 



Another conception of the Vajrayana is the theory of the highest 
god Vajradhara, also call-d Adhibuddha. He is the originator even of 
the five Dhyani Buddhas. Sometimes there is an additional Dhyani 
Buddha. This sixth Dhyani Buddha is known as Vajrasattva He r 
regarded j||U the priest of the Five Dhyani Buddhas. 
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Professor A.L Basham io P 282 of hi$ book ''The wonder that 
was India" summarized the three Yanas thus: 

"The Lesser Vehicle taught that release was obtained by the 
gradual loss of individuality through self-discipline and meditation; 
the Great Vehicle added that the grace and help of the heavenly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas assisted the process. The followers of the 
new teaching taught that it could be b*st attained by acquiring 
magical power, which they called vajra (•'thunderbolt", or "diamond"). 
Hence the new school of Buddhism was called Vajrayana $ the 
Vehicle of the Thunderbolt* 

In a later phase of Vajrayana, corrupt practices, whicb were 
entirely opposite to the rules which formed the basis of Buddhist 
Discipline, were encouraged and practised. All sane people revolted 
against these practices and Buddhism slowly faded away in India. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Fundamentals of Theravada Buddhism 

Happiness and sorrow exist in this world. Happiness means 
tafky. »ucee§sfuj, possessing or enjoying pleasure or good. Every 
human being likes to be happy. But in some form or other sorrow is 
inevitable in every aspect of life. Man, weak as he is, is subjected 
to sickness, old age and death. Contact with unpleasant things, 
separation from pleasant things and not getting what one wants are 
all painful. Prom all that he loves man must part. Nothing is 
permanent. 

.Buddhists believed in the conception of the world as samsara, a 
stream without end, where the law of Karma functions. All beings are 
subject to rebirth, decay, disease, death, and again rebirth The 
process is continous. 

The doctrine of the Chain of Dependent Origination or the Chain 
of Causation (Patticca-samuppida), a series of twelve causes and 
effects, explain this chain of rebirths or the wheel of existence. 

Avijja-paccayfi sankbara: "Through ignorance conditioned are the 

sankhjiras," ie. the rebirth-producing 
Volitions (cetana) or karmaformations. 

Sankhara.pacca'ya vinnS^am: "Through the karma formations (in 

past life* is conditioned Consciousness 
(in the present life)." 
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Vinn&napaccayi nfima-ruparfi: 

N&ma»rupa*paccaya sa|§yatanam: 

Sajiyatana-paccayS phasso: 

Phassa-paccayS vedang: 
Vedang-paccayS tanha: 
Tapba-paccaya upad&naib: 
Upadanapaccayl bhavo: 



"Through conciousness are condition 

edthe mental and physical phenomena 

(namarupa)", ie. that which makes 

up our so called individual existence. 

"Through the mental and physical 
phenomena are conditioned the 6 
bases." ie. the 5 physical sense organs 
and conciousness as the sixth. 

"Through the 6 bases is conditioned 
the (sensorial and mental) impression* 

"Through the impression is condition 
ed feeling. 

•'Through feeling is conditioned crav. 
ing". 

•'Through craving is conditioned cling* 
ing"- 

"Through clinging is conditioned the 
process of becoming", consisting in 
the active and the passive life process 
ie # the rebirth producing karma- 
process (kamma bhava) and, as its 
results, the rebirth process (UppatKi- 
bhava). 

«fhrough the (rebirth producing 
karma)process of becoming is con- 
ditioned rebirth". 

"Through rebirth are conditioned Old 
age and death (sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief and despair. Thus arises, 
this 'whole mass of suffering again in 
the future)." 

The highest goal of a man should, therefore, be the stage in which 
there is neither birth, nor disease, nor fear, nor anxieties, nor old age, 
nor death, and in which there is no continous renewal of activity, 

Buddha meditate, for six years, on the human suffering, its causes 
and the means by which it could be overcome. He had found the secret 
of sorrow, and understood at last why the world is full of suffering 
and unhappiness of all kinds, and what man must do tb overcome them. 
He pointed a way from the world of suffering to a beyond, the undying, 



Bhava-paccaya jSti: 



Jati-paccaya jara-maranam: 
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and those who follow the path for liberation ™ . 

wisdom beyond. The goal is to at i v ** alS ° cross to th, 

one becomes free f^^iV^S ftlt^ •' ^ ^ 
ranee, free fro, the passion of U^cfut^s^ " ,B - 

kernel of Buddhism. This contains thl 4E " .? Varar ' a *. «• the 
"Noble Eight-fold Path" ihteh are acceo !d J* H° b * TrUthS '" and the 
Buddhist sects. nicn.aw accepted as basic categories by all 

The voluminous writings of Pali r anAn i.- ._ 
sections called ti^pitakas or three St^T I h,Ch C ° nsists of th '<* 

The last of the Four Noble Truths i« «,. xr k, ,-. 
which ,. *. Path leadiDg ,. the c T e r S sit n ,S o,"'p,! n ^ E ^r Pa ' h 

F,» ra N rh W r 8 Si s tr. n ^ e p r, „?„;v;:v e irr w ° ™ 

tied by Th.ra.ada Buddhis... * " "" m •" ,0<, ««Uy Prac. 

been the utterances of the Buddha himself Can ° n ' to have 

Verse 183 of the Dhamapada states 
"Sabbapapassa akarartam 
kusalassa upasampada 
sacittapariyodapanam 
etam buddhana s-Jsanam" 

We may traoslate the verse as follows 
"To abstain from all evil, 
to do good deeds, 
to purify one's own mind, 
these are teachings of all the Buddhas," 
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To abstain from all evil 



All evil mean evil 
are ten in number and 

Kaya kamma 
(bodily action) 



Vaci kamma 
(verbal action) 

Mano kamma 
(mental action) 



courses of action (akusatakammapatha). 
are called ten duccaritas. They are- 



Tfaey 



1* Pangtipata (destruction of living beings) 
2; Adtnnadana (stealing) 

3. Kamesumicchacgrg (unlawful sexual inter- 
course) 

4. Musfivada (lying) 

5. PisunavacS (tale-bearing^ (slander) 

6* Pharusavaca (harsh language) 

7. Samphappalfipa (frivolous talk) 

8. Abhijjha (covetousness) 

9. Vyapada (ill-will) 

10. Miccha ditthi (wrong views) 



All these actions are unwholesome. They all cause to unfavourable 
kamma results and contain the seed to unhappy destiny or rebirth. 
He who does these actions, if reborn as man, will be short lived, 
afflicted with diseases, ugly looking, poor and needy and born of 
parents of inferior or mean lineage, ie. of low descent. 



To do good deeds 

Good deeds mean ten sucaritas or ten goojd courses of action 
(kusala kamma patha) and ten punnya-kariya or ten domains of jneri- 
torious actions, f 

Ten sucaritas are nothing but the courses of action opposite to 
ten duccaritas. They are - 

1. To abstain from killing 



2. « i 

3. » » 

4. i i 

5. \ ■ 

6. 8 II 

7. i 

8. Absence of covetousness 

9. Absence of ill-will 
10. Right understanding. 



stealing 

unlawful sexual intercourse 

lying 

tale bearing 

harsh language 

frivolous talks 



Ill 
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Ten punnya-kariya are 

1. dgna 

2. sfla 

3. bhavana 

4. apacgyana 

5. veyyavacca 

6. pattidana 

7. pattgnumodana -; 

8. dhammasavana — 
9» dhammadesana — 

10. ditthijukamma 



alms giving or charity 
morality or precept 
mental development 

^^S.° rWOrShiP ^-s, parents and 
to do service or to attend to above 
sharing of one's merit or transference of 

to approve, to express gratitude to other 
peopie doing meritorious deeds 
to listen to dhamraa discourses 
to lecture dhamma discourses 
to have right view 



To purify one's own mind 



talk 7vH ™?£ wk d U d ? fUe< ? J ° ne iS tempted t0 d0 evil d<"ds and 
talk evil words. When one's mind is pure one does good deeds and talk 

5& «L!* ,h " rMson one *° m ■"»"• -*» »£" ™ 

"Defilements" are called the mind-defiling passions Th« ^ ♦ 
m number and are known in Pali as ten kiJas They a r^-. * ** 

1. Lobha (greed) 

2. Dosa (hate) 

3. Moha (delusion) 
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4. Mana (conceit) 

5. Ditthi (speculative views) 

6. Vicikiccha (sceptical doubt) 

7. Thina (mental torpor) 

8. Uddhacca (restlessness) 

9. Ahirika (shamelesness) 

10. Anottappa (lack of moral dread or unconcientiousness) 

All these kilesas sprang from the three basic kilesas namely, lobha, 
dosa and moha. With these three kilesas as roots other kilesas formed 
in the mind. In order that they do not occur in mind or to purity 
the mind one should control with bhSvanS or mental development. 
Some interpret bhavana as meditation. Actually it is the mental deve- 
lopment and not meditation. This mental development may be disting- 
uished into two kinds: Development of Tranquillity (samatha- bhavana), 
ie, concentration (samadhi), and Development of Clear sight (Vipassana- 
bhavana), ie, wisdom (panna). 

Tranquility (samatha) is the unshaken, peaceful and, therefore, 
understate* of mind. It bestows a threefold Messing: favourab e 
rebitth a present happy life, and purity of mind which is the condi- 
tion to insight. This samatha bhavana, if practiced, can send a person 
only uptrirahma's abode as the highest award. So, a person should 
not be satisfied with samatha bhavana alone. 

Insight (vipassana) is the intuitive insight into the Impermanency, 
Misery fnd Impersonality (annica. dukkha, anatta) of all bodily and 
mental phenomena of existence, included in the five khandha. Man is 
actually a compound of five psychosomatic elements the five khandha, 
namely corporeality group or form, conciousness, feeling, Perception 
and mental formation. Only vipassana bhavana can open a person to 
supermundane insight (lokuttara). So, one should give more attention 
to this vipassana bhavana. 

In addition to suppressing lobha, dosa and moha ^ M«»L o» 
should develop the four sublime states ie, all embracing K ndness, 
Compassion, Altruistic joy and Equanimity called brahma-vihara. 

In conclusion, sorrow (dukkha) is inherent in human life. It is due 
tocrav.ngfor individual satisfaction. The craving is the cause of 
Imman miserv It is ultimately due to ignorance which leads to the 
Sion ofs'i .ood. Ignorance concern primarily with the fundamental 
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nature of all bodily and mental phenomena of existence included in 
the five khandha, which has three striking characteristics. They are 
it&permanency (annica), misery or sorrow (dukkha) and impersonality 
(anatta). Sorrow can only be stopped by stopping that craving which 
is the cause. This can only be done by taking a middle course between 
self-indulgence and extreme asceticism and leading a moral and well 
ordered life. This can be done by observing and practising the rules 
mentioned in Dhamapada verse 183. 

If one observes these rules, which are nothing but the essence of 
Buddhism, he is a person who believes in Theravada Buddhism or to 
state simply, he is a Buddhist. 

If he strives diligently by practicing bhavana, especially vipassana 
bh£van2, he can attain a state of perfect inward peace, accompanied 
by the conviction of having attained spiritual freedom, a state in which 
words cannot describe. Only he who has experienced it knows what 
it is. Finally, he can attain nirvana. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Buddhism In Arakan 

Two thousand five hundred years have passed since the time of 
parinirvana of Gautama Buddha* Throughout the centuries, ever since 
the introduction of Buddhism up to the present time, Arakanese 
professed Buddhism without break. 

The present-day Buddhism in Arakan is the Theravada Buddhism 
using the Pali canon of Tripitaka which are Vinaya (conduct), Sutta 
(Sermon) and Abhidhamma (a mixture of metaphysics, psychology and 
mind development) Pitakas. 

The Buddhist* s here worshipped caityas and stupas. They believed 

that one can acquire great merit by building and decorating them. 

The Buddha images are also worshipped after glorifying by conducting a 

ceremony called Anekasa, that is recitation by a number of monks 

surrounding the image. 

The people worshipped these caityas, stupas and Buddhas images 
by offering flowers, food, incense, light and prayers. They believed 
these acts to be meritorious. They believed in the idea of the transfer 
f merit. That is, by making gifts one can acquire religious merits 
°nd one can also transfer such merits to one's near and dear ones 
a or their welfare and happiness. By performing meritorious deeds like 
offering alms and the four necessaries to the sanghas and giving 
charities to the poor and the needy, and doing good deeds personally or 
in words or in thoughts, one gains merit and will go to devas 
abode after death- Whereas by doing evil deeds or getting involved in 
evil acts personally or in words or in thoughts, one falls into a 
downward state of existence, a state of suffering or even to the abyss 
of bell such as Rauruwa, Avici etc, after death. 
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the Pratyekabuddhahood and the supreme Buddhahood. The lay people 

ZETLTi. Arah * tsh,p as the , *»* * Nirvana. They accented the 

«tL R Jh^k;^"!, ,S CyChC a " d that tbey ,ive in * Buddha c yc»e 
ailed Bhadrskatpa and are expecting the coming of the fifth Buddha 
Maitreya. 

There are many members of the Buddhist Order, that is the 
monks (sangha) who wear yellow robes and strictly observe' the 
Vinaya pitaka. They have given up all the worldly pleasures a „d 
lived a pure life striving to attain Nirvana. 

The lay people have noviciating ceremonies for boys who spend 
sometimes, usually a week or more, in a monastry under the guidance 
of a revered abbot to experience the life of the monkhood. During 
his stay m the monastry as a monk, the boy learns for himself the 
religion of bis parents, the abbot guiding him of course. If he likes 

1 ^ir £ TT* R^ K antS ?f 1°™*° * be ™M'yPl«»*res,hecan become 
a monk for life. But he will be qualified for full membership of the 
Order only after attaining the age of twenty. If not, this ceremony 

r t » takena8a P M P aration f ™ «<*»" We. I* Arakan State 
unlike Burma proper, the noviciating ol a boy is done only when 

Buddha's t e ea C ch1ng. an ^ "^ *' '" Under8tMd " d —- ««• 

Especially during the period of Wasoe (Buddhist lent which falls 
during rainy season), people used to keep sabbath taking five ei«ht 
mne or ten precepts. People in more advance stage of piousnws used" 
to meditate to free themselves from ten -fetters"? i.e. Ko^ana. 

ArakaTstSI * he "^ md PraClices ° f P™"*-** Buddhists of 
k . . Tbe , Mm * is truc *** **• P»»t centuries. To state very brieflv the 

1. Dhanyawadi(?-370A.D) (According to our historians, 

Ohaayawadi came to existence 
since about 3,000 B.C) 

2. Vesali (370,-. 994 A.D) 

8. Sambawak or Pyrosa (1018-1118 A.B) 
4. Parein (1118 - 1142 A-D) 
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5. Khrait (1142 - 1250 A.D) 

6. Launggrat (1250 - 1404 A.D) 

7. Mrauk-Oo (1430 - 1784 A.D) 

One can travel to Arakan and see for oneself numerous Caityas 
(pagodas), Stupas and innumerable Buddha images built and made by 
the kings of these dynasties. Especially the town of Mrauk-Oo (former 
Mrauk-Oo city), being the last of the Arakanese capitals, is rich in 
these religious edifices and images. 

From the inscriptions and palm-leaf manuscripts, we can find 
that the kings used to choose the way to Nirvana by desiring to 
become a Supreme Buddha, the first step of which is the Bodhi- 
sattvahood. In our literature, when a king died, he was not mentioned 
as dead, but mentioned as went to the abode of devas. We can read 
many descriptions of this kind in the Anandacandra inscription, 
inscribed about 729 A.D. Since Bodhisattva in advanced stage used to 
recide in the abode of devas, it is natural that the kings should go 
there after their death. As the king promised to look after the welfare 
of all the people in his dominion during the abhesika ceremony, it is 
only natural that he should not strive to attain Nirvana alone. He 
should also help his subjects attain Nirvana. So he should aim to 
become a Bodhisattva. 

I have shown in this book miniature stupas, miniature caityas, 
bronze bells, bronze lamps and many types of bronze Buddha images, 
crowned and uncrowned. These were obtained from the relic chambers 
of the old ruined caityas and stupas. They belong to the period ot 
Dhanyawadi and Vesali. 

When did Buddhism first introduced into Arakan? And what type 
of Buddhism was that? 

According to tradition and our historical annals, Buddhism was 
introduced into Arakan during the life-time of Buddha himself. Keeping 
tradition part, let us search for concrete evidences which will give us 
at least the upper limit for the period of introduction and the type ot 
Buddhism introduced. 

I have mentioned in Chapter IV that we have found one Fat 
Monk image with a line of inscription in Brahmi script used about 
the beginning of the Christian era. This Fat Monk, Saccakaparibajaka, 
was related to an incident in Buddha's life. Images of Buddha were 
also found together with this image. As there were no inscriptions nor 
dates inscribed on them, it is difficult to assign them to the same 
period as the Fat Monk. 
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Ma hamuni sc U ip, r ur :: ,, a , s a, ; h r s d o, fevM^'r I ,-'"' r om of the 

o* th. introduction of Buddhism in Araka? Thf S? *" T Hm " 
palaeographically and these wrlHn.. ~ k • da,u,g can *• doBe 

the 4th or the 5th century A.D * ""'^^ to 80,M ,lme abMt 

I have explained the Ye dharma „»**- j 

reveals the cream of the teaching of the Buddha * me °« one <» that it 

very clear that the people who made th^^/ " ? 3Pter V ' II is 

the Ye dharma verses for the poSentv nr«t« 7^ a ° d Wh ° insc » b «<» 

based on the teaching of th BuJdhI h the tYPe ° f Budd »^ 

nality of the Buddha. Again the word S. ^ ° n the perso " 

the Great Monk. By usfng th* wo rt^tZZZ^ 2T3?..— " 

referred to as a Great Monk and not a a Vm I * fS ddha was 

we have seen a ceti dedicatory inscriotTon f™ *IV? W Chapter XI 

The insertion mentioned one t purtfy ni own 2^ CentUry VeSa ' L 

The three impurities, lobha dosa and NmA. !* ?^ 1'° a " ain nirvana - 

that the Buddhism practiced at ™at™me t'^f^ reveaIin * 

of Buddha. Therefore we can H^Lli . 3Sed on the Cachings 

flourished during !h!s P er7o d was t„ f ^^- the Buddhisra that 

Mahayana with plenty 'oi f Gods and i Go^J^^ "" "» 3dvanced 

stated IZ^tl^Jt™ SSSSS' Tt " " adVanCed 
this type of Buddhism b^^^S^^SS^^ * dto ' 
According to scholars studying Indian BuHrthfLr th Century AD « 

who professed Tantric BudXm t Be n gtl Z£^ Ph ?* •** monU 
Arakan which was more easilvTer^Jl. a . ^ NepaI ' instead <>( 
This definitely proved that here was no'' a"™! ?" MUS,im invasion . 
la Arakan anS fhe Ara anes nev« accepfed t ht if ^"n *«**»* 

. A substantial amount of Buddnist Ar wMch ^"'k Udd ? !S,n * 
this earliest period belongs to th« «*««. L r! may be a88 *8»»«<i to 
Shrine, The'relief sculpfure found t h ISi t,!" Mah8muni 
Buddha preaching King Candasuriya also betongf to tw? J^T^ 
is the period of the famous Candra dvnaatv ™^25^ V* * . per,od# This 

^^heMa? ^"f ^^^11^ 
The Mahamuni sculptures are varied *«;■ «, •"/' 

study th. Buddhlan, prevail 5 *TSLS? JTE £STf*J* 

th^ «»lptur.s. on. may pr.,nm. Hum to", th. G od ?£, r^ km * 
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CHAPTER XXII 

The Mahamuni Sculptures 

If we travel from Akyab, the capital of the Arakan State north- 
wards by boat along the Kaladan river, we reach Kyauktaw town. The 
"own is about 60 miles up the river from Akyab and is situated en 
the left bank of the river. See MAP III. 

On the right bank, opposite kyauktaw town, is the famous Selagiri 
Hill According to tradition, Gautama Buddha journeyed to Arakan and 
rauded on this hill first. At present, there is a standing Buddha image 
on the top of the hill pointing out to his disciples the various places 
in which his former lives had been passed. There are also one Buddha 
image in a reclining posture (parinirvana scene) and two caitya. (one 
old type and the other new type). The entire view of the hill with 
Aese images and caityas is very scenic. This hill commanded a v ew 
eTe Plains towards Dhanyawadi which is situated about 5 miles 
east of the hill. See Chapter III for the description of the city of 
Dhanyawadi. 

Sirigutta hill, on which the Mahamuni shrine was built, lies on 
the northeast corner of the site once occupied by the ancient city of 
Dhanyawadi, whose walls are atill traceable at present. See plate 7, 
the aerial photo map in Chapter lit The Mahamuni precincts occupied 
the whole hill which is levelled into three flat surfaces. These surfaces 
are surrounded with square-cut blocks of granular sandstone *f/ming 
three enclosures. The lowest enclosure, which has an area of 500 x580 , 
is the base where there is a reservior, known as Candasunya resetvoir, 
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fed by a Perennial spring The second enclosure is thirty feet up and 
has an area of 220' x 240' The third enclosure is again thirty fit up 
enclosing the levelled summit on which is built the shrine. It has an 

nSfnl 4 Vf P ere afe 3 number of sculptures standing on these 
platforms. At the four cardinal points of the lowest enclosure are 

* a\i r?. l° h C ° Vere - d ste P~ wa y s l«d to the shrine. See Plates 80 
and 81. It is the oldest and most revered Buddhist site in Arakan. 

In the central chamber of this shrine is the thzone on which 

V?*,. . w Ull i ! mage WaS ° nCe Placed - The ima 8 e was re«oved in 
1784 to Mandalay. According to tradition, as well as the palmleaf 

manuscript Sappadanopakarana, Lord Buddha, while sojourning in 

Dhanyawadi, consented to the request of the king Qandasuriya to leave 

an image of Him. The king collected the necessary metals and witn ihe 

help of Sakra and Visvakarman made the image which was said to be 

exactly ike the Blessed One. The Blessed One breathed upon the Image to 

impart life to the Image. King Candasuriya placed the Image on a 

throne in the shrine which, he built on -top of the Sirigutta hill. The 

\T£ faced Wes * wnere Ia y the places of the Four Principal Incidents 
of the Master's life. 

The entire religious history of Buddhistic Arakan centres around 
this "younger brother" of Gautama. The Image was believed by the 
people to be the original resemblance of Gautama taken from life and 
!?'• Vefy n h Jff 7 venerated « Pil S»* s ^ve for centuries come from 
to" "" countries to pay their devotions at the foot of the 

According to Arakanese historical records the shrine was destroyed 
by f,re or by pilferage on many occasions throughout the centur.es 
and was again and again rebuilt by pious kings of these centuries 

Of the original shrine, nothing remains except the three walls 

Z r Zc£*J h : th T ^ f ffaCeS ° f the S ^"a P hi.l made of square- 
oft? 5.>% gDUlar saQds t° ne ' a reservoir at the southeast corner 
of the first encloiure, a number of stone sculptures standing along the 
terraces, and a few original architectural fragments. g 

BuHH^V 8 ff ;°A lpt - Ure \ are the earliesi « rou P of ^ecimen of the 
Buddhist Art of Ancient Arakan so far found. They consist V.f !„„i 

jmages, diads and triads. They are all made out of the same tyoe^f 

f.ne-g ra ined red sandstones and the sculptures are rather stoUar °n 

design and dresses. The sizes of the slabs having single images are 

atoost the same whereas the .labs having diads aid trfads a?e*a litt 
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Fortunately for us, there are some writings on one of the single 
images out of which two lines are still legible. See Plate 82. We can 
read Senapati Panada very clearly and therefore this image is the 
image of. the Yaksa General Panada. Panada was one of the >8 Yaksa 
generals. Studying palaeographically, we can assign the writing to the 
4th or 5th century AD. This gives us the age of the group of these 
stone sculptures. 

Unfortunately, one of the hands of most of the images are 
broken. In some cases both the hands are broken. The headdresses are 
abraised due to weathering and lapse of time. Almost all of them 
have the attributes of royalty such as ornate headdresses: sometimes 
with crown, earrings, necklets, armlets, bracelets, anklets and a 
waist band tied in different fashions. 

The slabs consist of raised unornamented ledges about one foot 
high on which the images are seated. The back slabs are mostly 
plain and the tops are usually rounded. In some cases there are 
nimbuses behind the head, elliptical or otherwise in shape. Some of 
the slabs have decorations in the form of rows of coils behind tne 
shoulders. 

The images have no overt sexual characteristics. The sculptor or 
sculptors executed a balanced composition of the figures which have 
smooth curves of the flesh. The artists seem to be aiming at the 
reproduction of sublime beauty in figures by an attenuation of the 
limbs and waists. The faces aie oblong and have round smooth chins. 
Most of them are seated with their knees raised in different fashions 
and the postures of one of the hands can be made out to be eith r in 
Abhaya or Varada mudras. The other hand may be resting on the 
knee or holding a sword. 

To interpret these images, we must note that the Mahamunl 
Shrine was built to house the exact replica of Sakyamuni, the Buddha. 
The Arakanese called this image in adoration as Mahamuni. So, the 
Greatest will be the Image of Buddha in this shrine. Any other image 
fouud around the shrine cannot be superior in status to this Buddha Image. 
Cne should not interpret the images found here as the images 
belonging to the Buddhist Pantheon mentioned in many advanced 
Mahayana Suttras devoted to meditation and perception of the deities, 
such as Sadhanamala, . Nispannayogavali, etc. Accord.ng to these 
Suttra,, there exist Dhyani Buddhas, Bodhisattvas; Mortal Budd°as 
and Saktic. In order to identify our sculptures with the-e gods and 
goodmes one ha. to search for attributes held in hands and the 
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images of Dhyani Buddha on the headdresses. When th,- hands are 
broken and the headdresses abraised, one cm speculate in manv ways 
as one likes. It is only natural that the prej„licial mind will draw 
conclusions according to what one likes to. 

♦ 

In order to interpret these broken and abraised images found in 
the shrine one should first of all deter nino what stage the Bu dhism 
has reached ,n Arakan at the period of making of these images £ we 

L n e° 51^ T^^n 6 d u 3te ° f making ° f th ^ *»»*»« the 4th ™ 
I5t a ZV AD " the Bjddhism Prevailing at that tim- cannot b' 
^,"m \ l l hayana - P,6aSe refef ">«■">!«« two chapters. So thov 
should not b* associated with the Buddhist Pantheon mentioned in the 
advanced Mahayana Suttras. What do thes, images reprint thon' Wo 
have known that all beings, men, Nats (celestial d, vas) Brahmns 

R?,Hrfh" rCS °k- thC n6ther WOfld worshi PP-i Buddha and list.-ned ?o 
Buddha s preachings. According to Buddhist Iconographical Texts 
there are eight classes of beings who listened to Sakyamuni's preening" 
They are Devas Yaksas, Gandharvas,, Asuras, Garudas, Kinn.ras' 
Mahoragas and Nagas. I am strongly convinced that the ' Mahamuni 
sculptures represent thtse figures. . "-muni 

Among ^sculptures of the Mathura School of Art there are 
r" 0U ; h Buddha and Bodhisattva iongos together with those of 

mi wfth t S3S 3nd Nag3S - Images of Ta,,tric fl;,vo » r «• not 

met with here, not even the images of Avalokitesvara, Man'jusri are to 

period." m HS SCh ° 01 ' ThiS SCh001 extcnd0(l to the «arly Gupta 

The situation in Arakan School of Art during the period of 
making the Mahamuni sculptures are the same as that of Mathura 
School. We found here Naga kings, Yaksas, Kinnaras, Asura diads, 
deva triads and numerous royal ligures *hom may also be taken as 
Bodhisattyas. Bodhisattva concept is already in existence ever since 
very early times of Buddhism The B.dhisattvas here, however, 
should not be mixed up with the Bodhisattvas mentioned in advanced 
Mahayana Suttras after the advent of the doctrine of Three Bodies 
and the theory of Five Dhyani Buddhas. 
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Mahoraga or Naga (Serpent King) 

See Plate 83a. There can be no doubt about this figure. The 
outspread hood of a cobra with five heads rises above the head. The 
figure wears a three-pointed crown enclosing a two coiled jatawith a 
lotus bud-like top. The figure sits with left knee raised with the 
foot drawn back to the centre and pointing to the side. The right leg is 
folded under. The right hand is in Abhaya mudra, he the palm turned 
towards the front with fingers raised upwards. The left hand falls on 
the side of the raised left knee. The figure wears a pair of large 
circular earrings, plain and wide necklaces, plain Brahmanical cords, 
a stiff belt, tied at the front with the buckle in the form of a horse 
shoe and anklets. 



Nagi (Femalo Naga) 

See Plate 83b. The outspread hood of a cobra with nine heads 
rises above the head. The face is shown frontally while the torso 
bends to the right. The arms are broken and the legs in kneeling 
position are turned towards the right. The figure is sitting in a 
feminine way. 



The Yaksa General Panada 

See Plate 82. The figure is a small one with a high back slab. 
There is a trefoil nimbus behind the head. On top of the nimbus is a 
flag The headdress does not contain a crown. As usual with all the 
figures, the figure wears large circular earrings. Both hands are 
broken and the body is also badly dam iged. The figure sits with left 
knee raised with the foot drawn back to the centre and pointing to 
the side and the right Ug folded under. The left hand may have 
held a sword. On the upper portion of the stone behind the figure are 
traces of 12 lines of an inscription which contains only a few 
legible letters. The lines must have continued to the base. Only the 
two lowest linos are legib'e now. Fortunately, the lines contain the 
nlme of the figure, Senapati Panada. Se« Plaie <«■; A. »•?»»* 
before, we can date the sculpture paleographically to either the 4th or 
5th century A.D. Panada, as mentioned in Suttras of the D.gha 
Nikaya was one of the 28 Yaksa Generals led by Kubera. 
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Other Yaltsa Generals 

See Plate 84a-. Th$ figure is similar to that of Panada, but is 
better preserved. There is a trefoil nimbus at the back of the head on 
top of which is a flag. The figure sits with the left knee raised with 
the foot pointing to the side. The right leg is folded. The headdress 
does not have a crown and as usual wears large circular earrings. 
There is no necklace but two straps pass over his shoulders twist 
over the chest and behind the arms. There is a girdle around his 
hips. The right hand is brkoen now, but it may once be in varada 
mudra. The left hand is movedsideways behind the raised right knee 
and is holding a sword. 

There may be more images belonging to the group of Yaksa 
generals. 

The Gandharva (The Deva Musician) 

See Plate 84b. The headdress has no crown but consists of four 
narrow coils on top of which is a bulbous bun. There is a flag 
above and two spikes can be seen to protrude from either side of the 
headdress. The figure wears, as usual, large circular earrings, plain 
wide necklaces, armbands, a short tunic and a belt. He sits with his 
right knee raised with the foot pointing to th? side and the left leg 
folded with knee and toes touching the ground. The right hand is 
bent with elbow on the right knee and is holding a sword broken at 
the top. The left hand is placed flat on the left thigh. Small wing- 
like decorations sprout from behind the shoulders. At the back of 
the figure is a raredos rounded at the top whose height is about the 
eye level. 

Kinnaras 

See Plates 85 and 86. The headdressed consist of five pointed 
crowns enclosing three or four coiled jata with bud-like tops of 
different shapes. From the sides of the headdresses issue flower like 
projections and from these fly tripartite feather- like objects curved 
outwards at the ends. Each figure has large circular earrings 
inserted in the lobe. The neck has three graceful folds a d the 
necklaces are plain and wide. All have up per nm bands with a 
single fleuron projections, bracelets and armlets. A b-lt is always 
worn around the waist and is tied in front in various fashions- A 
belt is sometimes discernable around the hips. All figures, except one, 
sit with the right knee raised, foot pointing forward, and Ihe left log 
folded under. The right hands fall freely on the side of the raised 
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right knees. The left hands are broken from the elbow. The left 
hands most probably may be either in abhaya or vara la mudras. (To 
compare see Naga image). The exceptional, one ha* loft knee raised 
with the left hand on the side of the raised knee. The right hand 
may be in abhaya tnudra. 

The group is distinguished by round projections decorated with 
coil-like rows behind the sh raiders. These projections seem to 
represent the wings of the Kinaaras. The feather-like tripartite 
objects issued from the sides of the headdresses and the wing-like 
projections behind the shoulders leads to the interpretation of this 
group of images as personified Kinnaras. Or the wing-like projections 
represent the bl&zing glory which emanates from the body of 
Bodhisattvas 7 In this case, the group may be identified as 
Bodhisattvas. See Plate 87. 

We must note that Garudas also have wings. 



The Lokapalas 

See Plates 88 and 89a. The headdresses are similar to the images 
of Kinnaras but they contain four coils instead of three. The orna- 
ments and the sitting postures are also the same. The right hands are 
in varada mudras. That is, the hands are, folded with the palms spread 
outwards with the fingers pointing down. The left hands hold swords 
with their buds on the left knees. There are elliptical nimbuses behind 
the heads. 

The Diads 

See Plates 89b and 90a. There are two diads. One of them had been 
modified by chiselling out of the original. The other is intact. Here 
again, the ornaments and dresses are the same. The only difference is 
in the headdress. The headdress consists of no crown and, like that of 
Naga, has two coils only and topped with a bud-shaped protrusion Two 
straight horns come out from the left and right sides of the top coil 
and two curved horns from the sides just below the lower coil. Two 
straight horns can also be discerned below the curved horns. The right 
image has both hands broken from the elbows, whereas the left image 
has the right hand broken from the elbow. The left hand in this case is 
placed on the leg. Both of them arc Mtting with their legs folded but 
not crossed. The left leg is in front of the right. There is a nimbus at 
the back of the head. By carefully studying the headdress, one can 
speculate that the images belong to a different type of celestial being. 
Hence I want to interpret these images as images of Asuras. 
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Triads 

See Plate 90b. All the three figures have the same type of head- 
dresses. They are more complicated than the headdresses of the other 
images and crowns cannot be discerned. There are elliptical nimbuses 
behind their heads. They wear the same type of ornaments as other 
Mahamuni images. All of them are seated with their legs folded and 
the left leg? are slightly raised. The central image has his right arm 
raised in front of the body and left hand rests on the left leg. The 
hands of the side figures are broken from their elbows. The inner 
hands of these images appear to hold long stalk like objects, wider at the 
top. Are these spears or some sort of musical instruments? The outer 
hands are also raised in front. They can either be Devas or Gandharvas 
(Diva musicians) and definitely not Dhyani Buddha sitting together 
with two Bodhisattvas at his sides, since they cannot have been dev- 
eloped in this region at this period even if one wished to. 

In addition to the above sculptures, there are two more types left. 

One is an unfinished standing dvarapala (See Plate 91a), and the ofher, 

a squatting figure with the upper portion of the body together with 
the head lost. See Plate 91b. 

These are the strange sculptures of Mahamuni. They have, been 
interpreted as Hindu deities by many people. Some are attempting 
to interpret these as deities of the Buddhist Pantheon of the advanced 
Mahayana Buddhism. But after studying carefully the stage of Buddhism 
reached in Arakan in its evolution during the period of making these 
sculptures, one can conclude that they are the personified images of 
the Devas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas 
and Nagas, who used to listen. to Buddha's preachings. They can be 
distinguished odly from their headdresses and the decorations behind 
the. head and the shoulders as all other ornaments worn are almost the 
same. 
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I Arakan with respect to Bengal and Burma. 

II The Present-day Arakan State. 

III Sites of the old capitals of Arakan. 

1 Shitthaung Pagoda, Mrauk-Oo, Arakan. 
The Anandacandra Inscription. 

by Devacandra, Yajfia candra 



2 
3 



by Bhumicandra, 



and 
NIticandra and 



Coins strucked 
Candrabandu. 

4 Coins strucked 
Viracandra. 

5 Coins strucked by Prithvicandra, Priticandra and 

Driticandra. ' 

6 Coins strucked by Dhammawijaya, Dhammacandra and 
Sri Simghagandacandra. 

TV City of Dhanyawadi. 

7 City of Dhanyawadi (aerial photo)- 
V City of Vesali. 

8 City of Vesali (aerial photo). 

9(a) The Fat Monk Image; (b) In f "P^t-^^Una^ °' 
the Fat Monk Image (Saccakaparibajaka jina). 

10(a) Miniature stone stupa with^ niches; (b) Miniature 

stone stupa from Kyauktaw Hill. 
11 Yedhamma verse on miniature stone stupa from 

Kyauktaw Hill. 
12(a) Miniature stone stupa 1 from Mejchaongw. 
(b) Yedhamma verse on miniature Stone stupa 
1 from Meechaungwa. 

13(a) Miniature stone stupa 2 from Meechaungwa 
(b) Yedhamma verse on miniature stone stupa 2 from 
Meechaungwa- 
14(a) A Tablet of Auspicious Symbols, (b) A bronze 

lustration pot. 
15(a) Dedicatory inscription of the time of NIticandra. 
(b) Dedicatory insription of Sri Viracandra. 
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Plate 16(a) Copper-plate Land Grant. (Obverse), (b) Copper-plate 
Land Grant (Reverse.) 

Plate 17 The alphabets used in the Copper-plate. 

Plate 18(a) The Caitya Bell (Ahpaungdaw Dettaung Ceti). 
(b) The Monastery bell (Prinedaung Village). 

Plate 19(a) Bronze Lamp (Lady 1 (a)> (b) Bronze Lamp 
(Lady 1 (b)> 

Plate 20(a) Bronze Lamp (Lady 2 (a)), (b) Bronze Lamp 
(Lady2(b)}. 

Plate 21(a) Bronze Lamp (Hero Prince (a)> \b) Bronze Lamp 
(Hero Prince (b)). 

Plate 22(a) Bronze Lamp (Birds to flight (a)), (b) Bronze Lamp 
[Birds in flight .(b)). 

Plate 23(a) Bronze Lamp (Skeleton Bird* (a)> (b^ Bronze Lamp 
[Skeleton Bird (b)> 

Plate 24(a) A ceti dedicatory inscription of Vesali* 

(b) Transliteration of characters into modern Burmese. 

Plate 25 Miniature Bronze Ceti of Tharlarwaddy Village 

Plate 26 Miniature Bronze Ceti of Dharmarit Village. 

Plate 27 Miniature Bronze Ceti (3). 

Plate 28(a) Early Kusana type, 
(b> Early Gandhara type, 

(c) Gandhara type, 

(d) Sarnath type. 

Plate 29 Heads of Buddha Images of Arakan. Uncrowned (1). 

Plate 30 Heads olF Buddha Images of Arakan. Uncrowned (2) 

Plate 31 Heads of Buddha Images of Arakan, Crowned (1). 

Plate 32 Heads of Buddha Images- ot Arakan, Crowned (2). 

Plate 32(a; Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. 
Right leg on left leg. (b) Crowned Buddha of Arakan. 
Bronze. Dhyana Mudpa, Right leg on left leg. Two 
attendent figures in Bhumisparsa mudra and 
Vasumdhari, 

Plate 34(a) Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana 4 

Mudra- Right leg on left leg. Two attendent figures 
in Bhumisparsa mudra. (b) Crowned Buddha of 
Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. Right leg on - left 
leg. Two attendent figures in Bhumisparsa jnudra 
and two caityas. 
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Plate 35 (a) 


Plate 
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Plate 
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Plate 38 




Plate 
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Plate 40 




Plate 
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Plate 45 
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Plate 
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Plate 
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Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra 
Right leg on left leg. (b) Crowned Buddha of Arakan. 
Bronze Dhyana Mudra. Right leg on left leg. Two 
broken caityas, Vasumdhari and a guardian Lion. 
Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. 
Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. 
Legs crossed. -■> 

Crowned Buddha ot Arakan. Bronze, Dhyana Mudra. 
Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. 
Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. 
Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. 
Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra. 
Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Dhyana Mudra 
Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Stone. Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. Right leg on left leg. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Bhumisparsa* 
Mudra. Right leg on left leg (b) Crowned Buddha of 
Arakan. Bronze. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right leg on 
left leg. 

Crowned Buddha of Arajcan. Bronze. Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. Legs crossed. 

Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. Legs crossed. 
Eight-scenes Plate of Bengal. 
Eight-scenes Plate of Pagan. 

Standing Buddha. White Bronze, (b) Walking Buddha; 
White Bronze. 
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Plate 54 (a) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 
leg on left leg. (b) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhu- 
misparsa Mudra. Right leg on left leg* 

Plate 55 (a) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 
leg oq left leg. (b) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. 
Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right leg on left leg. 

Plate 56 (a) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 
leg on left leg. Two attendent figures praying and 
Vasumdhari. (b) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumis- 
parsa Mudra. Right leg on left leg. Two attendent 
figures in Bhumisparsa Mudra and Vasumdhari. 

Plate 57 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. 

Right leg on left leg. Two attendent figures in Bhumis- 
parsa MuJra and two Caityas. 

Plate 58 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra* Right 
leg on left leg. Two attendent figures in Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. (b) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa 
Mudra. Right leg or left leg. Two attendent figures 
in Bhumisparsa Mudra and Vasumdhari. 

Plate 59 (a) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. 
Right leg on left leg. Two attendent figures in 
Bhumisparsa Mudra and Vasumdhari. (b) Bronze 
Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right l«g on 
left leg. Two attendent figures in Bhumisparsa 
Mudra and Vasumdhari. 

60 (a) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 
leg on left leg. (b) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. 
Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right leg on left leg. 

61 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 
leg on left leg. 



Plate 

Plate 
Plate 
Plate 

Plate 

Plate 
Plate 



62 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 

leg on left leg. Guardian Lions. 

63 (a) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 

leg on left leg. (b) Bronze Buddha of Arakan. 
Bhumispara Mudra. Legs crossed. 

64 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 

leg on left leg. 

65 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Right 

leg on left leg. 

66 Bronze Buddha of Arakan* Bhumisparsa Mudra. 

Legs crossed. 
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Plate 67 Bronze, Buddha of Arakan r Bhumisparsa Mudra Right 

leg oa left leg, 
Plate 68 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhmnisparsa Mudra. 

Legs crossed. 
Plate 69 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Legs 

crossed. 
Plate 70 Bronze Buddha of Arakan. Bhumisparsa Mudra. Legs 

crossed. 
Plate 71 Buddha in Dharmacakra Mudxa. Sarnath. 
Plate 11 Buddha in Dharmacakra Mudra. Gandhara. 
Plate 73 Buddha in Dharmacakra Mudra. Kyauk-taw Arakan. 
Plate 74 (a) Standing Buddha. Bronze. Abhaya Mudra. 

(b) Standing Buddha. Bronze. Abhaya and Varada Mudra. 

(c) Standing Buddha. Bronze. Abhaya and Varada Mudra. 
Plate 75 (a) Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Internal Varada 

Mudra Right leg on left leg. (b) Crowned Buddha 
of Arakan. Bronze. Internal Varada Mudra. Right leg 
on left leg. Two praying attendents. 
Plate 76 Crowned Buddha of Arakan. Bronze. Internal Varada 
Mudra. Right leg on left leg. Two attendents in 
Bhumisparsa Mudra. Two praying attendents. Two 
Caityas. Guardian animals and Vasumdhari. 

Plate 77 Eight Scenes Plate of Arakan. 

Plate 78 Ten Scenes Plate of Arakan. 

Plate 79 The Fast. (DukkhacariyaJ Gandhara. 

Piate 80 The Present-day Mahamuni Shrine, Kyauk-taw, 

Arakan, 
Plate 81 Plan of the Mahamuni Shrine. 
Plate 82 (a) Yaksa General Panada, (b) Legible Inscription of the 

Yaksa General Panada. 
Plate 83 (a) Naga King of Mahamuni Shrine, (b) Nagi of 

Mahamuni Shrine. 

Plate 84 (a) Unidentified Yaksa General- (b) Deva Musician. 

Plate 85 (a) Kinnara. (b) Kinnara. 

Plate 86 (a) Kinnara. (b) Kinnara. 

Plate 87 (a). Bodhisattva. (b) Bodhisattva. 

Plate 88 (a) Lokapala. (b) Lokapala. 

Plate 89 (a) Lokapala. (b) Diad. 

Plate 90 (a) Diad. (b) Triad. 

Plate 91 (a) Dvarapala. (b) Squatting Figure. 



